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The Answer 


The pastor and the 11-year-old acolyte were together in the vestry 
waiting for the prelude to begin. 

“Did God make the universe?” the boy asked suddenly. 

ese 

“In school they teach us that two stars came together, and threw off 
some pieces. But where did the stars come from? Maybe God put them 
there. Maybe God was behind it.” 

“That is someone’s theory of how the earth came into existence. 
Even though we do not know all the details, we Christians believe that 
God created the heavens and the earth by the power of his word.” 

“Yes, but if you were a science teacher and a pastor would you still 
believe in God?” 

OYese 

The prelude began and the little questioner went to light the candles 
on the altar—symbol that Jesus is the light of the world. He left behind 
a thoughtful pastor. 

Secularization of thought is not just an academic question in univer- 
sities. It reaches far down into our schools and homes. It puts questions 
in our children’s minds. As parents, teachers, pastors we have oppor- 
tunity to give satisfying answers from God’s Word. 

EDWIN BRACHER 
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Next Week: NEW CHAPTER IN ULC HISTORY "- By Richard T. Sutcliffe 


FEBRUARY 22, 1950 —Ash Wednesday— The First Day in Lent 
Almighty and Everlasting God, who hatest nothing that Thou hast made, and dost forgive 
the sins of all those who are penitent: Create and make in us new and contrite hearts, that 
we, worthily lamenting our sins and acknowledging our wretchedness, may obtain of Thee, 
the God of all mercy, perfect remission and forgiveness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Fifty-year plan 

Nobody. could tell what hydrogen 
bombs or Communist infiltration might 
do to the churches in America before the 
winter of 1999. But as things looked in 
February 1950 it should be possible, 
church leaders said this month, to estab- 
lish 5,000 new Lutheran congregations in 
the next 50 years. 

The “100 churches a year for 50 years” 
proposal had caught the imagination of 
mission executives, the Rev. H. Conrad 
Hoyer told the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil on Feb. 2: 

It was ‘a neat and clear-cut target for 
the eight churches of the Council. They 
would be obliged to step up their efforts a 
good bit. In 1949 these churches had 
established 63 congregations.! 

This month the United Lutheran 
Church was on its way toward the goal. 
At the Feb. 7-9 meeting of the ULC 
Board of American Missions, organiza- 
tion. of 15 new congregations was re- 
ported, largest number ever announced at 
a meeting of this board. 


Location 

The list of new ULC congregations 
reported this month was as diverse as it 
was large. Two are in Hawaii—in the 
Kaimuki section of Honolulu and at Pearl 
Harbor. Two are English-Latvian con- 
gregations for DPs in Mississippi. 

Others are scattered from Florida to 
the province of Alberta. Florida has a 
new congregation at Miami Beach, and 
Georgia has one at Albany. Others are 
at Columbia, S. C. . . . Petersburg, Vir- 


1ULC reported 20 new congregations in 
1949, ALC 15, Augustana 14, ELC 10, 
UELC 2, Free Church 2. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


ginia . . . Belle Vernon and Upper St 
Clair in the Pittsburgh area .. . Virginia 
Illinois . . . Washington, Kansas . . 

Billings, Montana . . . Edmonton, Alberté 

. . Creston and Camp Lister, British 
Columbia. 

Two states which have never had ULC 
churches may soon get them. To Poca 
tello, Idaho, on Jan. 1 had gone the Rev 
Homer Berner to gather a charter-mem 


bership group. A favorable report hav 
“been received on beginning work at Lai 


fayette, Louisiana. That would leave onl: 
five states in which there are no UL¢ 
churches—four of them in New Englanc) 


Men , 
It is not difficult, to gather togethe 
enough people to form a congregatior 
United Lutherans had discovered. Abou 
60 promising fields, already surveyed an 
staked out by the ULC Board of Ame» 
ican Missions, could be entered this yee) 
if there were enough pastors to assign t 
them, and enough money to help the cor 
gregations through their early days. 

Number of men being graduated eac: 
year from theological seminaries is hard! 
more than sufficienti for replacement « 
pastors who retire from service. An addé 
supply is needed for new projects. 

One) disadvantage of the mission cov 
gregations has been largely overcome 
recent years. Pastors whom they call a! 
now given salaries about equal to tl 
average in other congregations, abo! 
$2,400 to $3,000 a year, plus living qué 
ters. Pastors are not obliged by economy 
pressure to leave mission work as sow! 
as they become experienced. 

This month the Board of Americ; 
Missions called 22 men to its staff of m | 
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NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL ELECTS 


Elected on Jan. 31 were: (seated) President Lawrence Stavig, Vice President Oscar 
A. Benson; (standing) Secretary Armin G. Weng, Treasurer S. Frederick Telleen 


sionaries, the largest number it has ever 
selected at one time. Five are displaced 
persons from Estonia and Latvia who will 
work in Canada, Mississippi, and in other 
jolaces where new immigration is concen- 
}irated. Four are going to Puerto Rico. 
Women also had been enlisted for the 
fnome mission staff. Miss Kay Moldenke 
of Pittsfield, Mass., was called this month 
for service in Cincinnati, and Miss Ruth 
Zartman of Wernersville, Pa., for service 
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in rural missions in the New River par- 
ish, Virginia. Their salaries are paid by 
the ULC Women’s Missionary Society. 


Miracles in Czechoslovakia 

A Communist started up the aisle to 
strike a priest who had spoken against 
communism in the Roman Catholic par- 
ish church in Cihost, Bohemia. Suddenly 
the cross on the altar moved as though its 
outstretched arms would halt the Com- 
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munist. That’s one story going the rounds 
in Czechoslovakia this month. 

So* many people believed the story 
that crowds began making pilgrimages to 
Cihost. On Jan. 23 Communist author- 
ities arrested the Rev. Josef Toufar, pas- 
tor of the Cihost congregation, and on 
Jan. 25 locked up the church. They allow 
it'to be open only on Sunday morning 
for two hours, it was reported to the New 
York Times. 

Another miracle story is about a way- 
side crucifix along the road near Cihost. 
Everyone knew it had always faced east. 
It is said that recently it turned around 
and now faces west. This means that lib- 
eration of the Czechs from their present 
government will soon come, say the trou- 
bled peasants in the villages. 

No miracles had been performed on 
behalf of two American Mormon mis- 
sionaries who had disappeared in Moravia 
in late January. Thirteen of the 30 Amer- 
ican Mormon missionaries had been or- 
dered out of the country last fall. Two 
of those who remained had evidently been 
arrested and had not been permitted to 
notify friends. 


Students don't vote 

The “National Front” candidates were 
the only ones on the ballot for the faculty 
and student councils at the University of 
Berlin. The university is in Berlin’s Rus- 
sian sector. The “National Front” can- 
didates were Soviet-sponsored. 

There was only one way for students 
to vote against the candidates. That was 
by marking their ballots in such a way 
that they would be invalid. Fifty per cent 
of the students of philosophy made their 
ballots invalid, 56 per cent of the students 
of law, 57.5 per cent of the students of 
medicine, 60 per cent of the students of 
‘economics, 88 per cent of the students 
of theology. 
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On THEIR WAY TO PRAY 
Members of parliament 


Church and state 
To the Castle Church in Oslo las: 
month came newly elected members o- 
the Norwegian parliament. It is an ol¢@ 
tradition that they attend a service there 
while prayers are said that their decision» 
will be made in the Christian spirit. 
Among those present in St. Paul” 
Cathedral in London last month wer: 
Clement Attlee and Winston Churchil! 
As they prepared to lead their rival partie 
into the election battle on Feb. 23, the» 
knelt while the Archbishop of Canter 
bury prayed that there would be no bit) 
terness in the contest, but instead “brothy 
erhood, peace.” 


Officials in church in India | 


Without the British government t) 


The Lutheree 


protect Christian worship in India, there 
might be persecution. A few people had 
expected the worst. But so far Christians 
have as much freedom and respect as 
they ever had, reports ULC Missionary 
Robert Oberly. 

“Our home is a taluk headquarters, or 
county seat, of about 30,000 population,” 
writes Dr. Oberly from Parvatipuram. 
“There is an occasional Christian among 
government officials stationed here, but 
that is not the case at the: moment. The 
two top men are an orthodox Brahmin 
and a devout Mohammedan. 

“Establishment of the Republic on Jan. 
26 was the occasion for a two-day cele- 
bration all over India. In our town the 
observance began with a Christian service 
of prayer. This was held in the Lutheran 
church, on a prominent corner of the 
main street. 

“The service was held at the request 
of the government officials, all of whom 
were present, together with a large con- 
gregation. Not one of the officials who 
requested and attended the service is a 
Christian. 

“It would be foolish to jump to conclu- 
sions on the basis of this occurrence. A 
similar gesture may have been made no- 
where else in India. But it happened 
here.” 


Street named for William Carey 

India had sent home. the English of- 
ficials who had governed the land, but 
last month it was still grateful for an 
English missionary who had arrived in 
Serampore 150 years ago. 

Arrival of the British shoemaker, Wil- 
liam Carey, in Serampore on Jan. 10, 
1800, was a majof event in missionary 
history in India. Last month the residents 
of Serampore held a large public meeting 
in theit town hall to celebrate the anni- 
versary. To Strand Road, which passes 
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the college established by Carey, they 
would give the new name of William 
Carey Road, city officials announced. 


More Christians in India 

There would be a steadily growing 
Christian community in India if every 
year can be like this one. There was ex- 
tra money for 1950, to be spent for long- 
postponed building projects. The ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions went over the 
list carefully at its meeting on Feb. 6-8. 

Because the United Lutheran Church 
had gone beyond the $3 million-mark in 
apportioned benevolence in 1949, special 
allotments of $206,398 had been made 
to the Foreign Board. That money would 
buy many things: 15 village chapels in 
India at $300 apiece . . . classrooms for 
the Rajahmundry training_ school 
($2,250) ... completion of Andhra Col- 
lege science building ($3,250). 

There were some new people volunteer- 
ing for service in India, the Board heard 
on Feb. 8. Two laymen were ready to go. 
Mr. Elmer E. Burrall, now 2 student of 
engineering at West Virginia University, 
was called as a mission builder. Mr. 
Joseph H. Moore, a student in New York, 
would be sent as a business manager. 

This month the Board approved calls 
to four other individuals to serve in for- 
eign fields. Mr. J. Parker Anspach, a 
student at Hamma Divinity School, is 
assigned to Japan. His parents had been 
noted China missionaries until recently. 
Also assigned to Japan is Mr. Andrew B. 
Ellis, a student at Hamma. Miss Esther 
P. Barnhart of Albuquerque; N. M., is — 
the third candidate approved this month 
for service in Japan. 

The Rey. Alexander Meyer, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Garnavillo, lowa, was 
called to missionary service. 


Moving on in 
Wherever a man could make his way 
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through the African bush, missionaries 
_had beaten paths to the people in the vil- 
-‘lages. But unless there were roads of 
some kind, hospitals and schools couldn’t 
be built deep in the interior. 

Roads were slowly opening in the west 
African republic of Liberia. The United 
Lutheran mission was moving its work 
farther from the coast, closer to the Li- 
berian people. At the Foreign Board 
meeting on Feb. 8 it was agreed to trans- 
fer the proposed location of the Lutheran 
Training Institute from Kpolopelle to 
Salayea, 370 miles from the coast. 

The Phebe Hospital, originally up the 
St. Paul River from Monrovia, now tem- 
porarily located at Zorzor, may be re- 
built at Gbonita. This will depend on 
how quickly a road can be opened that 
far inland. 

Sites of the school and of the hospital 
are along the borderline between the 
Kpelle and Loma tribes, among whom 
Lutherans minister, and would be acces- 
sible to people of both tribes. 


Inventions help 

Modern inventions help some in get- 
ting around Liberia. A few more jeeps, 
or other four-wheel drive cars, will ‘be 
secured for the missionaries this year. 
From extra funds which the church had 
turned over to the Foreign Board last 
month, $10,572.41 is to be spent on motor 
cars in several countries. 


Missionary H. Osbourne Stelling had ~ 


pioneered in 20th-century travel at the 
Liberia mission by taking over a small 
plane when he returned from his last fur- 
lough. “Almost every week brings an- 
other need for plane service,” reported 
Dr. Luther W. Slifer from Liberia. A 
four-passenger plane, able to take off and 
land on a 1,200 foot airstrip, was spe- 
cified. That couldn’t be delivered tomor- 
row. But sooner or later Liberia mission- 


aries will have their plane. 

Another big break for people living in 
the African tropics had been made pos- 
sible by inventors. A few gas-burning 
refrigerators were being sent out. The 
ULC Women’s Missionary Society was 
paying for one each for the Sanoyea 
Nursery, Zorzor Nurses’ Training School, 
and E. V. Day School. ; 


Machine age in America 

American churches were getting on- 
wheels. Rolling out of Atlanta, Georgia, 
this month was a 30-foot trailer-chapel, 
piloted by Southern Baptist Sam T. Mayo. 
He and his wife will travel among mi- 
grant workers harvesting vegetables in 
Florida and Georgia. 

A small organ to lead the singing, pub- 
lic-address system, and motion picture 
projector are included in the equipment 
of the “Gospel Chapel.” 

Methodists have launched a “mobile 
unit” for service in Indianapolis (see cut, 
next page). It is a truck equipped with 
public address system which tours the city 
giving information about the location of 
near-by churches and broadcasting servy- | 
ices for the shut-in. 


Storm over "Stromboli" 

Box-office results of the new Ingrid 
Bergman film will probably be more con-| 
clusive than the. literary works of Dr. 
Alfred C. Kinsey in reflecting Americam 
public opinion about adultery. 

Movie distributors were attempting 2 
hit-and-run clean-up on Stromboli. In the 
New York metropolitan area it opened ir 
more than 100 theaters in the week of 
Feb. 15-21. 

The picture shall not be shown in Bir-- 
mingham, Alabama, said the Protestant: 
ministers’ association. In Albuquerque , 
N. M., the ministerial alliances called 
on citizens to boycott the film for “glam. 
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METHODIST SOUND TRUCK 


. . . taking the church to the people 


orizing and sensationalizing adultery.” 

Members of Trinity Methodist Church, 
Los Angeles, voted to ask'a ban on any 
film starring Miss Bergman. 

In New York City Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale told the congregation at the 
Marble Collegiate Church that “it is an 
unhappy and sickening circumstance 
when an outstanding and hitherto re- 
spected leader in American life deserts her 

_ own husband and her 11-year-old daugh- 
ter and cynically flouts Christian stand- 
ards against adultery in such flagrant 
manner.” 

In Rome the Bergman-Rossellini af- 
fair was taken more lightly. J] Populo, 
leading Roman Catholic newspaper, said 
Americans were too excitéd. “Let him 
among you who is without sin, cast the 
first stone,” it quoted. The Roman Cath- 
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olic censorship board had not warned the 
faithful to stay away from Stromboli. 


Revival on the campus 

Students at Wheaton Coilege in Illinois 
didn’t get much sleep on the nights of 
Feb. 8 and 9. Also they stayed away 
from classes during the daytime. 

A 38-hour outburst of religious enthu- 
siasm fanned across the campus of the 
fundamentalist school. It was of such 
intensity that it became a front-page 
story in newspapers everywhere. Students 
crowded to the platform of the college 
chapel to confess their sins and testify to 
their faith. 

All day and all night the revival con- 
tinued. “God is stirring young hearts all 
over America,” said Dr. Raymond Ed- 
man, Wheaton president. 


World News Notes 


British debts 

BRITAIN “IS sending up tidy little trial 
balloons to test possible U.S. reactions to 
a request for aid in refinancing her war 
debts to Argentina, Egypt, India and other 
countries. If favorably received, the re- 
quest will be extended to include a con- 
tribution to pay part of the debts. 

It will only cost, so it is said, another 
billion dollars. It might pass with little 
notice in the 1,429 pages of the new fed- 
eral budget. The request will become 
more outspoken after the British elections, 
when a new financial crisis will face 
Britain. 


Defense for other people 

RUSSELL HopLey, an Omaha telephone 
executive, experienced the traditional fate 
of a prophet in his own country. In the 
war scare a few years ago he was drafted 
by the Administration to formulate a 
“civil-defense plan for the next war.” The 
result of a year’s intensive work, when 
handed in, was put on some shelf to 
gather dust. Last fall Hopley died of a 
weakened constitution and a broken heart 
over the seeming failure of his plan to 
receive official acceptance. 

Recently top Washington officials 


learned that several European lands were. 


using the Hopley report to guide their 
own planning for civil-defense, and con- 
sidered it the best plan yet offered. Now 
the U.S. National Securities Resources 
Board has begun to adyise states and 
cities to study and apply the findings of 
Hopley’s report to their respective civil- 
defense preparations. 


Danes hesitate 
DENMARK’S RELUCTANCE to enter into 
a pact liberalizing trade among the west- 
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‘deep into Denmark’s standard of living.’ 


ern European nations centers on the prob- 
able immediate effect on her workers. 

Eilar Jansen, head of the Danish Trade 
Union Federation, rejects the proposed 
pact because he fears it would quickly 
put a third of the Federation out of work. 
Employers agree with that opinion, and 
are sure the letting down of Denmark’s 
present tariff bars would endanger, in 
fact destroy, their industries. 

ECA administrators on the European: 
scene argue that this position on the part 
of the Danes would in the long run “dig: 


The Danes ‘still remain skeptical, and for 
this reason—what Denmark has achievec’ 
has been bought at a high cost of effort’ 
economy, and determination in a con. 
stant struggle with a poor soil and limitec’ 
natural resources. They do not want tc 
throw away what their nimble wits have 
produced. 


Gold in South Africa 

SouTH AFRICA has been lifted out o! 
an economic difficulty by Britain’s cur 
rency devaluation. Last June its sterliny 
reserves and gold-bank were so low tha’ 
the most rigorous import controls weré 
enacted. Devaluation, having greatly in 
creased the price of gold for the Com 
monwealth, has tremendously stimulate« 
South Africa’s gold mining, made low 
grade ores profitable, increased the de 
mand for laborers, caused business ti 
prosper through higher wagés, and le« 
to the opening of many new mines. 

South Africa’s sterling reserves hav» 
tripled, and everything is booming. Im 
port curbs are likely to ease to bring is 
foreign goods in a further improvemens 
of business. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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( ERMANS AGAINST MILITARISM 
By Robert Root, Worldover Press 


A VISITOR at a graveside in Berlin was 
told that there lay the only man who had 
refused to go to war for Hitler. He had 
been shot. But after the little memorial 
}service, a young German stepped up and 
aid, “This was not the only unknown 


his friends, also war resisters, had been 
shot too. Moreover, when Hitler’s con- 
centration camps were opened, many of 


objectors” against the Nazi war effort. 
In present-day Germany, an anti- 
‘militarist can hope to get better treatment. 
The new Bonn Constitution provides that 
“nobody shall be forced against his con- 
|science to serve with arms.” Civil liber- 
‘ties critics point out that, since it appears 
in the article on religious freedom, this 
clause seems to recognize only religious 
objections. Besides, the provision can be 
nullified by Parliament. 

The Laender of South Baden, Bavaria, 
Wurttemburg-Baden and Berlin have 
}gone further. In Bavaria, for example, 
“no citizen can be forced to undertake 
military service or take part in war in- 
dustries.” 


SKEPTICISM ABOUT militarism is wide- 
‘spread in postwar Germany. This luke- 
Warmness continues in spite of the fact 
that the Allies have begun to talk about 
} tebuilding German armies. 

The German army question has been 
very much alive at the Pentagon. Ger- 
man Chancellor Konrad Adenauer de- 
clared Germans should be recruited, not 
as mercenaries for a foreign army, but as 
“equals” in a German contingent. Such a 
force might be incorporated, under Allied 
command, in armies of the Atlantic De- 
fense Pact powers. 
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Earlier, Adenauer had indicated oppo- 
sition to a new army and declared it 
would only revive militaristic memories 
“which must disappear forever.” In do- 
ing so, Adenauer was a good politician, 
for German opinion is overwhelmingly 
opposed to a new army. 

The West German press has supported 
this view. The Allgemeine Zeitung of 
Frankfurt, for example, said in a strong 
front-page editorial: 

“The simple truth is, all talk of a pos- 
sible re-militarization of Germany arouses 
deep -anxiety in the hearts of millions of 
German mothers and a passionate repug- 
nance in millions of German youth.” 


THE Frankfurt Rundschau reported a 
poll showing that 60.2 per cent of Ger- 
mans said they wanted no more military 
service under any conditions. German 
pollsters for the American High Commis- 
sion also found military enthusiasm lack- 
ing. An overwhelming majority of 3,800 
questioned said they would rather have 
their boys become businessmen than army 
officers! 

United States High Commissioner John 
J. McCloy, declaring that “healthy ten- 
dencies toward development of a liberal 
spirit” far outweigh reported nationalist 
trends, asserted that the “bulk of the Ger- 
man people have set their faces” against 
militarism. 

Surprised at the extent of this anti- 
militarism, some European statesmen rea- 
son that a German army would have a 
double purpose. If made trustworthy, it 
could be “a stabilizing factor” internally 
and “a protective barrier” against Russia. 
To countless Germans, however, all that 
is “old stuff’ without appeal today. 

Western military men, having won a 
crusade to abolish military ideas among 
the German people, are sometimes dis- 
mayed at their success. 


Washington 


THE BOTTLENECK on displaced persons 
legislation in the Senate has been broken. 
Senator McCarran, chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, reported to the Senate 
on Jan. 25 an amended version of the 
House-passed Celler Bill. Because the 
changes made by the Senate committee 
involve controversial issues, debate on 
the floor is likely to be long and heated. 
The new bill will not be on the calendar 
for several weeks. 

Reactions to the new bill are varied, 
most church groups feeling that this is a 
better bill than had been expected. Its 
most radical departure from the Celler 
Bill is that it defines DPs in such a way 
as to include expellees on a par with those 
in the camps. 


THE McCarran BILL may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The IRO standard of eligibility is 
dropped, thereby opening the door to 
“ethnic German” expellees from other 
parts of Europe. 

2. The “cut off date” for entry into 
Germany and Austria is advanced to Jan. 
1, 1949, as in the Celler Bill. 

3. The time for admission into the U.S. 
is advanced to June 30, 1951, as in the 
Celler Bill. 

4. The number to be admitted is set at 
330,000 (Celler Bill: 339,000), which in- 
cludes 5,000 orphans under 16; 5,000 
children under 16 adopted by members 
of the armed forces of overseas govern- 


ment personnel; 18,000 Polish veterans 


in Great Britain who fought on the side of 
the Allies; 10,000 Greeks displaced by the 
current civil war; and 2,000 Czechs who 
fled their country since Jan. 1, 1948. 

5. The present DP Act’s provision per- 
mitting 15,000 DPs already in this coun- 
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NEW DP BILL 


try on temporary visas to be admitted fo) 
permanent residence is retained; but date 
of entry’is advanced to April 30, 1949 

6. The 30 per cent agricultural prefer’ 
ence in the present DP Act, which hac 
been dropped in the Celler Bill, is restoree 
and strengthened, the additional require’ 
ment being made that applicants unde 
this category must have been engaged ity 
agriculture for at least two years. 

7. The 40 per cent preference for those 
whose countries had been “de facto an. 


-nexed” by a foreign power, which wa» 


dropped in the Celler Bill, is restored. 

8. The 50 per cent mortgaging of fui 
ture quotas, dropped to 25 per cent for 
the first five years in the Celler Bill, i» 
restored. 

9. The Immigration and Naturalizatior 
Service and the U.S. Consular Service ar: 
given the final authority to determin. 
eligibility for admission, rather than th: 
DP Commission. 

10. As in the present DP’ Act, 50 pe 
cent of the German and Austrian quota: 
(only the German quota in the Celle 
Bill) are earmarked for expellees. 

11. The $5 million loan for inlan: 
transportation is made available for om] 
phans and expellees as well as DPs. Ex} 
pellees will not be eligible for free IR 
ecean transportation. 

12. A joint Congressional committe | 
is authorized which would make a fu’ 
investigation of the expellee problem an» 
report to Congress within one year. | 

The prospect of delay in discussiow 
and action on the DP bill is disturbing” 
But the fact that both bills provide fc# 
extension of time and substantial increas 
in numbers warrants assumption that thy’ 
program will be continued another yeay 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


The Lutheres| 


{By STEWART W. HERMAN 


A LITTLE MORE than 200 years ago the 
Roman Catholic Church drove 30,000 
‘Protestants out of Salzburg. Some of 
‘them became the first Lutheran settlers 
in Georgia. But in 1950—at the begin- 
ming of another “Holy Year’”—a repre- 
sentative group of Protestants returned to 
Salzburg to hold a Conference on Ref- 
ugees. The meeting was under the aus- 
pices of the World Council of Churches, 
the Lutheran World Federation and other 
organizations interested in the neglected 
‘and homeless victims of the Potsdam Dec- 
laration signed by Truman, Bevin and 
Stalin in 1945. 

Austria has 350,000 refugees of Ger- 
man origin who come mostly from 
Czechoslovakia, Romania and Yugo- 
slavia. About 50,000 of them are still 
living in “camps.” In Linz I visited the 
Fabrikskaserne where hundreds of these 
refugees have been living for four years 
behind burlap partitions in huge rooms 
without any privacy. In a small space 
,)between beds each family cooks, washes, 
dresses and undresses. Their fate is still 
unsettled. It was about their future that 
the Salzburg Conference was called. 


/ Bur 1T was impossible to forget the 
iirefugees of two centuries ago. At the 
Opening service in the Lutheran church 


Dr. Herman is director of the Lutheran World 
| Federation program of resettlement of refugees. 


T his Problem Can Be Solved 


In the Austrian city of Salzburg, church people 


tried to discover some way to help 300,000 refugees 


the Word of God could be freely preached 
and heard. ; 

For eight generations the Lutherans 
who remained in Austria kept quietly to 
their faith, and now—in the 20th century 
—about 100,000 new Protestants have 
come flooding into the country, Can 
Austria absorb 350,000 refugees? Can 
the small Lutheran Church minister to 
100,000 brethren in misery and distress? 

One remarkable thing about the pres- 
ent situation was that the Roman Cath- 
olics—through their great relief agency 
—Caritas—participated fully in the three- 
day meeting. In fact, the Prince Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg was present at the 
opening session. He waxed eloquent in 
describing how ancient Salzburg had sent 
Christian missionaries into the Balkan 
area but he forgot to mention the Salz- 
burger refugees who because of their 
Lutheran faith had been driven out of 
the city. It was our Lutheran Bishop 
Gerhard May who soberly outlined to us 
the present problem. 


THE CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTION to our 
conference was unquestionably impor- 
tant. The chief of Caritas, Monseigneur 
Wainbacher—the man whom the Nazis 
threw out of a window in Vienna 12 
years ago—insisted that the delegates 
from the two churches should not divide 
into two groups but together should dis- 
cuss the question of Christian work 
among the refugees. 

There were three main working parties 
in the conference to explore three main — 
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subjects: 1) the international task, 2) the 
Austrian task, and 3) the church task. 
In all three groups the Catholics made 
important contributions. 

High government officials from Ger- 
many and Austria were also present. 
Like the Catholics they were not simply 
observers but participants. Austrian of- 
ficials had their doubts about the sig- 
nificance of such a gathering. First, they 
were suspicious of foreign interference 
and, second, they suspected that the Prot- 
estant churches intended to attack the 
government policy publicly. As Cath- 
olics themselves, they even wondered 
whether the Protestants of Austria might 
not betray them. But they soon discov- 
ered this Evangelical minority was loyally 
Austrian. 


WHAT biID the Conference really ac- 
complish? Its achievements, as usual, 
were formulated in a series of resolutions. 
Sometimes resolutions are meaningless, 
and because of them conferences come 
into disrepute. There is a very good 
chance, however, that the Salzburg reso- 
lutions will bear solid fruit. ; 

In the first place, the Austrian working 
party composed a “Magna Charta” for 
the refugees. As the chairman of this 
group was Dr. Just, a high official in the 
Ministry of the Interior, it is likely that 
he will use this Salzburg document as his 
official program. It includes provisions 
for granting the refugees citizenship more 
easily and more rapidly, for recognizing 
professional and occupational qualifica- 
tions, for guaranteeing equality of oppor- 
tunity, for pushing large-scale housing 
plans and for resettlement of farmers on 
farmland. 

The value of these strong recommen- 
dations is immediately apparent to anyone 
who has seen the refugees eking out a 
hand-to-mouth existence in temporary 
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slum conditions without any hope oj 
future security. Up to now they don” 
know whether they can stay where they 
are or whether they will be forced tc 
“get up and move on.” 

The international working group, 0’ 
which I happened to be chairman, in 
cluded about 30 or 40 experts from vari. 
ous international organizations, govern: 
ment agencies, and church committees 
including IRO, ECA, and the Germar 
Minister for Refugees, Dr. Lukaschek. - 

We started with the fact that the Unitec 
Nations had decided to appoint a Hig! 
Commissioner for Refugees after the ex. 


.Piration of the International Refugee Or. 


ganization, but we all agreed to insis 
1) that the new High Commissione: 
should be charged by UN to deal witl 
all refugees, not simply with the remain. 
ing DPs, and 2) that he should be giver 
sufficient funds to be of real help to thes: 
people, not merely have enough to ruy 
his own office. 

As to the use of international funds. 
our group was in favor of assistin) 
Volksdeutsche to emigrate also—just lik 
the DPs—but we strongly emphasized th» 
relative importance of using such mone® 
inside Austria to aid in building house 
and, especially, for the reclamation o» 
land for farmers who are now forced tx 
submit to day-labor as hired men. Aus 
tria admittedly needs more food, partic’ 
ularly vegetables, and a certain amour! 
of land can still be salvaged. 


IT SHOULD BE ADDED that our chure!) 
organizations are not simply standin) 
around with hands in pockets passin | 
out good advice. The Lutheran Worl. 
Federation, for instance, has been busil ' 
occupied with helping to establish | 
Protestant Home Building Society whic’ 
is set up on a self-help basis. Architec? 
have designed the most economical litt) 
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single and double houses. The Austrian 
Church has accepted the responsibility of 
supervision. The first funds are being 
collected (including a large “starter” from 
'Norway) and soon the first few houses 
will be going up. 

| Miss Henriette Lund, our Austrian 
director, has been one of the very few 
persons—in fact, probably the only one 
—who has gone ahead with the emigra- 
tion of Volksdeutsche. This is not easy 
-}because funds are needed for paying 
ocean fares, and LWF is virtually the 
only agency that has provided loan as- 
sistance of this kind. This is in addition 
to the DP resettlement program for which 
TRO foots most of the bill. 


In Linz, main city of Upper Austria, 
I visited our Luther Heim, practically 
one entire floor of a big barrack where 
800 Volksdeutsche are living. Here 
Eugene Ries, a seminarian from Gettys- 
burg, is operating a whole series of proj- 
ects for the refugees stranded on the 
it edges of an industrial community. Quite 
4 aside from welfare and relief work, he 
‘has set up a day nursery for children of 
working mothers and night courses in 
f carpentry and sewing for young people. 
His latest step is the acquisition of two 
little’ pigs to be fed from the kitchen 
refuse, eventually to provide more meat 
in the diet of this LWF center. 

The Day Nursery is a model picture 
of bustling babyhood getting off to a new 
Start in life. A couple of months ago the 


believing nothing. 
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children were nervous, undernourished 
and fear-ridden because of the irregular- 
ity and insecurity in which they lived. 
Today they get good food, regular naps, 
and the affectionate care of full-time 
attendants under the gentle supervision 
of a Finnish Lutheran girl, Miss Barbro 
Hisinger. 


BUT ONE LITTLE GIRL still wears a 
stocking cap because her ear hasn’t healed 
from an infection caught in the room 
where she lives with 10 other people, in- 
cluding an invalid who must have a win- 
dow open all the time. There is also a 
little girl who, solemn-eyed, goes around 
asking about death because she knows 
that her little brother is dying in their 
room. She can’t understand what death 
means. 

It was against this background that the 
Salzburg conference took place. We didn’t 
go to listen to the wonderful orchestras 
for which the Salzburg summer festival 
is famous, but to the “still, sad music of 
humanity” which so rarely finds a patient 
audience. 

The most encouraging thing about our 
meeting was this: the refugee problem in 
Austria—unlike the vaster one in Ger- 
many—can be solved with a maximum of 
good will and co-operation. Here we are 
dealing with 350,000, not 15 million, and 
for most of them room can be found in- 
side Austria. But Austria needs our help, | 
or she cannot digest this unusual load of 
penniless people. 
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P. T. Barnum was not only a great showman but also something of 
a homely philosopher. He once observed that more people were hum- 
bugged into believing too little than were humbugged into believing too 
much. The danger today is that people should be humbugged into 


—CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 


Orphanage Opens in Bethlehem 


By ELIAS HADDAD 


Once more the Syrian Orphanage is at work in Palestine 


although so far it can do only a small part of its former wor! 


WHEN THE Second World War broke 
out, the Lutheran properties in Bethlehem 
were no longer used. In 1948, after war 
in Palestine had made so many people 
homeless, these premises were made avail- 
able to house Arab refugees. 

Early last autumn the buildings were 
cleared out so Dr. Edwin Moll could un- 
dertake necessary repairs in preparation 
for transfer of the Syrian Orphanage from 
Shimlan in Lebanon to Bethlehem. The 
orphanage had been in Jerusalem previous 
to the war, and was taken by the Jewish 
armies at the outbreak of the Palestine 
conflict. 

In December a small convoy arrived 
here in Bethlehem, bringing the boys and 
teachers of the Syrian Orphanage and 
their teachers. On their way they had 
passed through Damascus and Amman, 
and at Jerusalem they spent the night at 
the Lutheran Mission Building (Augusta 
Victoria) on the Mount of Olives. The 
next day they arrived at Bethlehem. Most 
of these boys come from Jaffa, Haifa, 
and Lydda, towns now occupied by Jews, 
and know little or nothing of the where- 
abouts of their refugee relatives. 

Pastor Hermann Schneller, director of 
the Syrian Orphanage, Mrs. Schneller and 
Miss Schneller, whose arrival in Beth- 
lehem was very welcome, are doing their 
best to make the place as good as it can 
be under the circumstances. 

During the Christmas season passers- 
by often stopped to listen as the boys sang 
Lutheran carols which have not been 
heard here for the past 10 years. One of 
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_ been so great. 


the most conspicuous buildings in Beth) 
lehem is the small and beautiful Luthera) 
church. It is the only Protestant chure! 
in the town. 


AT NO TIME in the recent history of thir 
country has the need for the orphanag: 
Hundreds of application 
are being received from all over the cour» 
try for the admission of Arab orpha 
boys. Many applications also are comin: 
from near-by countries. I understand the» 
it is intended to admit as many boys @ 
the place can take. 

The effect of the Palestine Arab dig 
aster, especially on children, has bee: 
very grave indeed. Hundreds of childrey 
who two years ago were properly care» 
for are now in a pitiable state of neglec’ 
not only physically, but mentally, morally. 
and spiritually. 

It is hoped that as soon as the prem: 
ises are made fit and ready, steps will by 
taken to open the girls’ orphanag 
(Talitha Kumi) at the Lutheran com 
pound, Beit Jala, a small town, about om 
kilometer west of Bethlehem. This oi 
phanage will no doubt meet a hard-fe 
need for the care of orphan and destitut | 
girls. 


IT Is TOO EARLY yet to speak about th 
reopening of the industrial schools of th. 
Syrian Orphanage. This of course canne! 
be done until adequate buildings and thy 
necessary funds, machinery, and equity 
ment are provided: 

The Lutheran Teachers’ Training Cov 
lege of the Syrian Orphanage was thn 
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‘only institution of its kind in Palestine 
rand Transjordan. The need for its re- 
opening is deeply felt not only by the 
Protestant community, but also by other 
communities which were always eager to 
employ teachers graduated from that in- 
stitution. 

At the end of the First World War, the 
‘American Red Cross and American Near 
East Relief, realizing the great benefits 
Pwhich the Syrian Orphanage was con- 


it makes you feel good inside.” 


rooms in her house. 


anybody in need. 


at Delphi. . 


faith, a genuine inner force. 
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When this woman’s husband died some years ago, he left her 
the house and a small amount of insurance. 
“baby sitting.’ washing and ironing curtains, and renting a couple of 
Her largest income for any month reached the 
heights of $80. Yet in her community she is always willing to help 


tributing to the people of the Orient, ex- 
tended to it generous financial aid. All 
visitors who visited this institute before 
its closing down acknowledged that it 
was the only model institute of its kind 
in the Near East. We all out here cherish 
the hope, and pray to God, that peace 
may be restored to this stricken country 
and that the Syrian Orphanage with its 
various departments may resume its full 
service for the people of the Holy Land. 


FEELING Goop ABourt LIVING 


LAST SUMMER our church started a drive to raise funds for a new 
building. Our plan was based on pledges for a five-year period. Visitors 
were sent to the home of members of the congregation, 

A widow to whom the visitors went surprised them greatly. They 
came expecting very little because of her financial situation. 
received a pledge of $5 a month for five years. 

To many people this would not seem so much of a sacrifice. But 
this woman was doing what Mr, Zeb Trexler had said, “Sacrifice until 
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only 
Her income consists of 


To her church she has been more faithful in every way, always 
giving a tenth or more of her income. When the workers talked with 
her she said she would give $5 a month, on condition that she could 
give more as the Lord provided, This, plus other offerings to the church, 

| would be well over 20 per cent of her income. 


C. W. CARPENTER 


WHILE THE Homeric deities were losing their hold on the faith of 
the Greeks, their public worship was flourishing: festivals were cele- 
‘brated as splendidly as ever, temples continued to receive votive gifts, 
divine oracles were still requested by the authorities, notably from Apollo 
.. This is not the sole instance of a religion stressing pomp 
and circumstance in the public worship when it has ceased to be a living 


—Robert H. PFEIFFER in History of New Testament Times 


Salem Didn’t Want a Railroad 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


And that's why Roanoke College is in a small, quiet 


town, not far from one of Virginia's busiest cities 


IF IT HAD RAINED in Salem, Virginia, 
on a certain April day 70 years ago, the 
campus of the United Lutheran Church’s 
Roanoke College might well be located 
today in the heart of a city of 100,000. 
But because Salem’s town councilmen de- 
cided it was a better day for trout fishing 


than for discussing a business deal, Roa- , 


noke College in 1950 nestles quietly in a 
picturesque community of 6,000. 

The weather was clear and warm that 
gorgeous day in the spring of 1880, but 
Salem was cool to an idea proposed by 
officials of the Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road. These rail moguls had suggested 
that if the citizens of Salem could raise 
$10,000, they would be willing to estab- 
lish their railroad’s southern terminus 
in Salem, thereby making it a vital inter- 
section with the Norfolk and Western 
Railway and assure it of industrial de- 
velopment. 

But Salem’s citizenry were justly proud 
of the fresh air, clean streets, and un- 
clouded view of the Shenandoah and 
Roanoke valleys. The people wanted 
nothing to do with soot-belching smoke- 
stacks, locomotives, or clanging crossing 
gates. When someone suggested it was 
too pretty a day to talk business with 
railroad men, everyone said, “Let’s go 
trout fishing!” 

So today the railroad and industrial 
center lies seven miles to the east—in 
the city of Roanoke. Roanoke College’s 


ROANOKE’S ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
... improvements since 1847 
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529 students work and play in an atmos: 
phere far from the busy metropolis. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE had a humble star 
back in 1842 when a young Lutheray 
minister, David: Bittle, arrived to be th) 
pastor of Mt. Tabor Church in August) 
County, near Staunton. Pastor Bittle wa 
fresh from Gettysburg College and Semi 
nary, had a burning desire to establish . 
higher educational level for the peopl 
in the Valley of Virginia. ~ 

The influence of Dr. S. S. Schmucke 
(the first president of the Gettysbur 
Seminary and founder of Gettysbur 
College) on young Bittle was evider 
from the first. Dr. Schmucker had cori 
ducted his own private classical scho¢ 


in the parsonage at New Market, Vir- 
ginia, prior to going to Gettysburg. 

With this in mind, young David Bittle 
decided to try his own hand in the field 
of higher education. After a correspond- 


| Christopher Baughman, the two clergy- 
men opened a small and modest school 
for boys at Mt. Tabor. The original title 
of the institution was Augusta County 
Virginia Institute, shortened a year later 
to simply Virginia Institute. Later the 
word Collegiate was inserted in the name. 


THE YOUNG MEN in the area imme- 
diately around Mt. Tabor were by. no 
means well-to-do. From the first, there- 
fore, the Institute kept costs down to the 
bare minimum. High school instruction 
was presented in a building that consisted 
of “four walls, a roof, only the necessary 
facilities for education.” 
_ Response on the part of the students 
'was encouraging. Each year more and 
more young men arrived from points up 
and down the valley. By the end of the 
third year, the Institute had attracted the 
attention of the Lutheran Synod of Vir- 
ginia, which passed a resolution giving 

‘support to the school. Lutherans in the 


# boys there preparatory to sending them 
'to the theological seminary at Gettysburg. 
About this time, however, Bittle’s eldest 
child, a favorite son, died. Grief at his 
loss led the father to accept a call to be- 
=§ come pastor of the church in Middletown, 
‘ Maryland, his boyhood home. He re- 
sei Signed from the Mt. Tabor congregation 
and left the work and future of the In- 
‘stitute in the hands of Mr. Baughman. 

Initial plans had been well thought out, 
however, and Baughman’s administrative 
ability apparently matched his former 
4 classmate’s, for the school prospered. But 
) at a meeting of the synod, it was felt that 
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ence with a former classmate at college, . 


ROANOKE’S GYMNASIUM 
... for Five Smart Boys 


the location of Virginia Collegiate Insti- 
tute was too far removed from south- 
western Virginia to serve the large Lu- 
theran constituency in that area. Baugh- 
man and his faculty were prevailed upon 


to move southward to Salem. 


In the spring of 1847, therefore, a 
wagon bearing all the institute’s equip- 
ment, rolled down the valley floor, across 
the James through Botetourt county into 
Roanoke County’s seat, Salem. 


AT THE NEW LOCATION, classes were 
first conducted in an old unused Baptist 
church. Meanwhile, construction of the 
initial college building was underway, and 
was completed in the fall of 1848. With 
an increasing student body, the college 
authorities enlarged the courses offered. 

By 1853, the Virginia General As- 
sembly had approved incorporation of 
Roanoke College. The board of trustees 
held its first meeting in June of that year, 
immediateiy and unanimously voted to 
call David Bittle to return as head of the © 
institution he had founded. 

Pastor Bittle accepted, and soon began 
a successfiil 23-year administration. It 
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was during the middle of his term of 
service that the first of what might have 
been two death-blows rocked the Salem 
campus. 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES Caused 
considerable ‘confusion in the South’s 
educational institutions. Southern mil- 
itary and political leaders were fully 
aware of the importance of maintaining 
the schools, but defense of their home- 
land came first. 

It was natural, therefore, that almost 
the entire student body of Roanoke en- 
listed in the Confederate Army, left for 
the front lines-almost immediately. Re- 
maining on the campus were’a few girls 
and the 1861 equivalent of the IV-F’ers. 

Most of the colleges and schools in the 
South closed. In fact, Roanoke was the 
only college in the entire commonwealth 
of Virginia which kept its doors opened 
during the war. This was done at no little 
sacrifice to Dr. Bittle, who sometimes 
was forced to literally “take to the hills” 
and mountains around Salem to forage 
for food for the college dinner tables. 

Another bad time was spent the day 
a group of Confederate officers arrived 
in Salem to inspect the college buildings 
as a possible hospital. Dr. Bittle made a 
hurried trip to Richmond, persuaded state 
officials to postpone such plans. 


THE SECOND CRISIS in the college’s his- 
tory occurred in 1911 during the admin- 
istration of Dr. Julius D. Dreher. 
a particularly partial Southern gentleman 
discovered a Roanoke College professor 
using Elson’s History of the United States 
as a classroom text, he immediately 
wanted to refight the Civil War. This 
text, he maintained stoutly, and in a man- 
ner which attracted newspaper editors 
across the United States, was prejudiced 
and biased, not suitable for use in South- 
ern schools. a. 
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When . 


The hue and cry went as far north as 
Boston, gave editorial writers in Atlante 
and Chicago a field day for three months 
Cooler heads, including Dr. Dreher’s. 
finally prevailed. The book was with. 
drawn as the official history text, but was 
used nevertheless by professors and stu: 
dents. And Roanoke College had weath. 
ered her second hurricane. 


DURING THESE YEARS, the college was 
turning out well-educated students, whe 
studied in a Christian atmosphere. In 
addition to Virginia and other states. 
Japan, Korea, Mexico, and Puerto Ricc 
were represented on the campus. No less 


‘than 36 American Indians studied at 


Roanoke (which, incidentally is an Indiar 
word for “money”), during the Dreher 
administration. The second son of the 
emperor of Korea was a member of the 
student body in 1900-02. 

In recent years, Roanoke College ha: 
gained national publicity through bot 
emphasis and de-emphasis on athletics 
In the mid-’30s, Roanoke’s Five Smar 
Boys made basketball history in thé 
United States by winning almost every 
game they played against the best in the 
country. By the end of that decade, uni 
der the administration of Dr. Charles J 
Smith, intercollegiate football had beer 
abolished in favor of increased emphasii 
on educational and cultural pursuits of 
the Roanoke campus. 

Although no recent figures are avail! 
able on/the number of Roanoke graduate 
who entered various fields of service, ne 
a few Roanoke alumni have gained cor 
siderable repute in the professions. 

Two members of the Executive Boar 
of the United Lutheran Church, Dr. Osce 
F. Blackwelder, pastor of Reformatioy 
Church, Washington, D. C., and D) 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., pastor of First Church 
Richmond, Va., are Roanoke graduate: 
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LABORATORY THEATER ON SALEM CAMPUS 
.. anew assembly hall will provide better facilities 


Executive secretaries of two ULCA 
boards graduated from Roanoke—Dr. 


1 Thomas L. Cline, of the Board of Min- 


isterial Pensions and Relief, and Dr. S. 
White Rhyne, of the Parish and Church 
School Board. i 

Marion, Gettysburg, Susquehanna, and 
Southern Seminary are United Lutheran 
Church institutions of higher learning 
which have Roanokers at their helm. 
They are, respectively, Dr. John H. Fray, 
Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, Dr. G. Morris 
Smith, and Dr. John L. Yost. Dr. Charles 
J. Smith, former president of Roanoke, 
and Dr. Edgar C. Cooper, former pres- 
ident of Southern Seminary, are Roanoke- 
trained. In addition, the president of the 
University of Texas is a Roanoker from 
the class of 1908—Dr. Theophilus S. 
Painter. 


| THE FIRST SECRETARY of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, Dr. Walton 
Harlowe Greever, was a member of the 
class of 1892. The former president of 
the Lutheran Church in Japan and now 
president of the Lutheran Seminary of 
Japan is the Rev. Chitose Kishi, ’23. 
President of the Synod of Virginia is 
a Roanoke alumnus, Dr. J. Luther 
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Mauney. Mrs. W. F. Morehead, former 
president and former educational secre- 
tary of the ULCA’s Women’s Missionary 
Society, was graduated from Roanoke in 
1896 when she was Katherine Ferguson. 
Dr. R. Homer Anderson, superintendent 
of the Synod of Virginia, attended Roa- 
noke from 1906-10. 

Other Roanokers who are leaving their 
impressions on the lives of communities 
in which they live include: Robert M. 
Calfee, president of the Associated Char- 
ities of Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Isaac Canna- 
day, retired ULCA missionary to India: 
Dr. Robert Lindsay Fritz, professor emer- 
itus at Lenoir Rhyne College; Cecil Gray, 
American Consul General in Marseille, 
France; Wyatt C. Hedrick, well-known 
architect in the Southwest; Dr. Charles 


~ W. Hepner, Muhlenberg College profes- 


sor of religion and philosophy; Dr. Victor 
McCauley, former ULCA missionary to 
India; Dr. David W. Peters, president of 
Radford (Va.) College; Frank A. Reid. 
prominent New York City attorney; Dr. 
William C. Robinson, professor of his- 
torical theology at Columbia Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga.; and Dr. Henry B. Trimble. 
professor and dean at the divinity school 
of Emory University. 
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AS THE SECOND OLDEST of the United 
Lutheran Church’s 14 colleges, Roanoke 
has property valued at close to a million 
dollars, carries an endowment which ap- 
proximates $675,000. 

At present, Roanoke’s greatest need. is 
a chapel where the student body may at- 
‘tend religious services. At the completion 
of a successful Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year appeal, Roanoke will receive 
$100,000. This sum will be raised within 
the territory of the Virginia Synod, com- 
prising ULC congregations in Virginia 
and eastern Tennessee. 


AS FOR THE IMPORTANCE of CHEY to 
the Salem institution, Dr. H. Sherman 
Oberly, president of Roanoke, says: 

“The united effort demonstrated in the 
CHEY appeal on the part of the United 
Lutheran Church membership is undoubt- 
edly one of the best means of insuring 
the provision of loyal leadership in the 
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community and church in the future. To- 
ward this goal, Roanoke College is com- 
mitted to the building of an assembly hall 
which will be large enough for the stu- 
dent body—a place which will be used 
for worship, student meetings and com- 
munity meetings. The “Old Chapel” 
which many students attending Roanoke 
College will recall, is still used and will 
be preserved. Weekly meetings of the 
Student Christian Association and the In- 
terdenominational Religious Council are 
held here, and Matins conducted by the 
Lutheran Students Association at various 
seasons during the church year. 

“Preparation for good citizenship and 
eommunity leadership includes full par- 
ticipation in religious instruction as well 
as in those subjects which provide for 
usefulness as a citizen. We are looking 
forward to the day when the entire stu- 
dent body may meet regularly in a college 
building!” 


BROTHERHOOD 
ON THE way to their camping site last summer, a group of Boy Scouts 
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walked along an abandoned railroad track. They soon got tired of 
tramping on the ties, and became interested in trying to balance them- 
selves on the old, rusted. rails. 

Few of them could keep their balance for more than a few steps. 
Two, however, found a way to do it successfully. A Negro boy and a 
white boy stood on the parallel rails, reached a hand to each other. 
Each balancing the other, they walked along the rails rapidly and easily. 

| W. A. KUNTZLEMAN 


The hands of those I meet are dumbly eloquent to me. The touch 
of some hands is an impertinence. I have met people so empty of joy 
that when I clasped their frosty finger tips it seemed as if I were shaking 
hands with a northeast storm.. Others there are whose hands have sun- 
beams in them, so that their grasp warms my heart. It may be only the 
clinging touch of a child’s hand, but there is as much potential sunshine 
in it for me as there is in a loving glance for others. —-HELEN KELLER 


The Luthera: 


Y LORD JESUS CHRIST 


By ROBERT G. REMSBERG 


We have a Master, but not one whom 


we dread. 


A NEWS REPORT some time ago ex- 
plained that in making a translation of 
the Lord’s Prayer for Eskimos, the phrase 
“Give us this day our daily bread” was 
practically without meaning in the Es- 
kimo language. The nearest expression 
which could be used was, “Give us this 
day our daily fish.” 

When the first attempts were being 
made to translate the Bible into English, 
it was a time of feudalism. Castles were 
scattered across the landscape. Peasants 
toiled in the fields. Knights rode hither 
and yon to do the bidding of their masters. 

All were closely dependent upon one 
another. The knight defended the peas- 
ant. The peasant responded by paying a 
portion of his crops into the feudal store- 
house. Inside the castles in great halls 
around deep fireplaces the noble gentry 
gathered at table. At the head sat one 
who, taking a great loaf of bread, broke 
it into pieces which were distributed to 
his men. 

This leader was the “warden of the 
loaf” or “laf-werd.” From this came the 
single word “Lord.” When the translators 
of the Bible read from their Greek Testa- 
ments the word kurios which was used to 
refer to Jesus, they looked about them 
for an English word which would express 
the proper meaning. They thought of the 
one who was their “Lord,” the one to 
whom they each looked for protection, 
help, friendship, encouragement, and 
whom they served. They said, “Jesus is 
_ our Lord.” 


Dr. Remsberg is a Wittenberg College professor. 
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He calls us his friends 


WE STILL CALL him “our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” These words ought to make our 
mouths tingle as we say them. They are 
challenging words. Can I say sincerely, 
honestly—God speaking in me—“My 
Lord Jesus Christ’’? 

It was one of the characteristics of a 
feudal lord that he knew his people and 
they knew him. They sat together at the 
same table, the knights, the scholars, the 
lord. 

It was one of the most impressive, 
sometimes shocking facts that Jesus was 
one who sat at the same table with oth- 
ers. The Rev. Aubrey Bowen, president 
of our church in British Guiana, once 
told me that his mother followed the old 
Hindu custom of dining in private. How 
far Americans are with their public res- 
taurants from such a custom! Neverthe- 
less, in Jesus’ day a man was known by 
his eating companions. The orthodox 
were shocked at the freedom with which 
Jesus ate with others. 

To say that Jesus Christ is my “Lord” 
is to recognize the fact that he eats with 
me, he sits at my study table, he is present 
in a way understandable only to a Chris- 
tian at the table where I am having fun 
playing games. He who once handled the 
instruments of his father’s carpentry shop 
is present at the tables in our shops, at 
the desks of lawyers, physicians, states- 
men. He is present and seen by those 
who call him “the Lord Jesus Christ.” He 
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is present but unseen by those who have 
rejected him. 


Tris ‘Lorp’s presence is not a silent 
presence. The lord of a castle was a 
leader of men, an active person, who did 
not hesitate to speak words of condemna- 
tion or approval as he walked about his 
estate and visited his people. To call 
Jesus “Lord” means not only that I feel 
that he is present. It means that I recog- 
nize him as one who speaks to me. 

Talk at the Round Table in King 
Arthur’s court was one of its great fea- 
tures. It was not a tyranny where the 
subject could not speak. It was the next 
best thing to a democracy. There was 
mutual respect between lord and knight. 

Christ is not Lord in the sense that he 
speaks and we obey whether we like or 
not. He is Lord of our lives in the, sense 
that we may speak to him. What he says 
to us, if we call him “our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” becomes our pleasure to fulfill. 
As Lord, he liberates us from the tyranny 
of other lords, the lords of lust, greed, 
and ego. 

Yet to say that I am liberated does not 
mean that I can do as I please. It means 
that I please to do what he wills. I speak 
to him in prayer. He speaks to me with 
the tongue of a friend, from the page of 
Scripture, in an opportunity placed before 
me. In this conversational relationship 
there is great joy. Christianity which is 
real is joyful, not dull, irksome, a duty. 


THE FEUDAL LorRD broke the bread and 
gave it to his men. The translators must 
have thought of the Lord’s Supper. When 
I call him “my Lord Jesus Christ” I re- 
member how he feeds me. He nourishes 
me with a food which sustains life and 
health. I can go at my tasks with con- 
fidence, freed from~fear. To call him 
“my Lord Jesus Christ” is to bear testi- 
mony to the fact that my faith in him 
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builds my morale, makes me secure. 

A student was studying Luther's Cate- 
chism in preparation for receiving bap- 
tism and becoming a church member, 
He grasped with excitement the teaching 
that religion is not just trying to live a 
good life and reaching for Gop, but that 
it is much more God's reaching down to 
us and giving us resources with which to 
live good lives. With a look of under- 
standing in his eye he said, “This is great. 
This is what I have been looking for. 
It is like working for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, If you don’t 
sell enough policies, you don’t have ta 
worry about the company folding up, be- 


’ cause you've got something behind you.” 


THE SENSE of taste differs from the 
sense of sight and the sense of hearing 
in at least one important respect. We al) 
see and hear the same common object or 
sound, but with taste each person tastey 
that which is given specifically to him 
That is the reason why the Lord’s Supper 
is such a personal experience, It speaks 
intimately to us: “This is my body. 
“This is the blood of the New Testa. 
ment.” 

The most challenging thing about the 
phrase “our Lord Jesus Christ” is the 
“our” part of it. It is only too easy te 
think in terms of generalities. One easily 
finds oneself asking questions such as 
Did God really create the universe? Wa» 
Jesus divine? Is there an after-life? One 
may be able to answer such question: 
and still fall short of being a true Chris 
tian. Jesus Christ challenges us to cal 
him, “Our Lord Jesus Christ.” Until we 
can call him “Our” or better still “My, 
all of the rest remains only so much ra 
tional thinking which can be put inte 
books and forgotten. When the “My” > 
added, then it comes to life. Then yo 
can say “my Lord and my God,” 
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WHY NOT SAY “GOD”? 


By FRANCIS C. LIGHTBOURN 


a 


Most of us hesitate to speak plainly of God. 


We 


ought to learn to use this name with direct simplicity 


THE ANCIENT HEBREWS had a word for 
God which they considered too sacred 
even to pronounce. This word scholars 
today represent variously by the con- 
sonants YHWH, JHWH, JHVH. For Hebrew 
originally had no written vowels: only 
in its spoken form where the vowel sounds 
supplied. 

We have not the remotest idea that 
vowels were meant to belong to this word, 
for never did the Hebrews so much as 
utter it. Whenever, in reading aloud 
from the Old Testament, they came upon 
it, they would substitute another word: 
adonai, meaning “Lord.” In the King 
James Version we have taken the vowels 
of this and attached them to the con- 
sonants JHVH, thus creating the artificial 
word “Jehovah.” 


IN AMERICA today there is a tendency 
to avoid the use of the word of God. This 
tendency shows itself not in the extremes 
of Bible reading and profanity, but in 
that middle ground of ordinary conversa- 
tion where so frequently people substi- 
tute, if it all possible, some other expres- 
sion. “Nature,” “Providence,” “Deity,” 
“the Creator,” and even “Fate’—all of 
these one sometimes hears, though per- 
haps most common of all is some sort of 
beating around the,bush or an outright 
ducking the question. As some wit put it, 
people seem to regard the word “God” as 
not quite fit for living-room usage. 


Dr. Lightbourn is managing editor of ‘The Liv- 
ing Church,’ a weekly periodical of ihe Epis- 
copal Church. 
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It was reverence that kept the He- 
brews from taking upon their lips the holy 
JHVH. With people today it is not rev- 
erence but reticence that makes them shy 
away from the word “God” in everyday 
speech. 

The result is a certain depersonaliza- 
tion of deity, which appears to be both 
cause and symptom of that irrelevance of 
God to everyday living that is so char- 
acteristic of contemporary Western civ- 
ilization. It would, of course, be going 
from one extreme to the other to suggest 
that under no circumstances should a 
synonym be substituted for the name God. 


IT MAY BE quite in order in the scien- 
tific laboratory and classroom not to use 
the word “God.” For there one is dealing 
with phenomena of nature, in an effort to 
describe (rather than interpret) nature, 
which is the work of God. But the scien- 
tist who is a professing Christian will ever 
remember that back of all things, behind 
the whole universe as its ultimate expla- 
nation, stands God. “Nature” is no more 
to be identified with Him than -is the 
chair to be identified with the carpenter 
who made it. 

It is especially in talking with children 
that this hesitancy in the use of a word 
that ought to be among the first that they 
learn is so dangerous in its long-term 
results. Words do have power. The words 
that we use set the tone of our lives. In 
bringing up children in their formative 
years, one has at hand a priceless tool for 
imparting an ultimate explanation of 
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things in personal terms: it consists of a 
simple one-syllable Anglo-Saxon word— 
Gop. , 

A bishop for whom I have the highest 
regard said to me on one occasion: “The 
best way for parents to undertake the 
religious instruction of their children is 
for them to point out in casual, everyday 
conversation with them the relation of 
the common things of life to God. 

“For example, you are buying the gro- 
ceries. You pass a fruit stall. “Look,’ you 
say, ‘how good of God to make such beau- 
tiful oranges and grapes!’ You go out on 
a bright, sunny day. ‘What a lovely day 
God has made!’ you exclaim. 

“So you teach your children to see 
everything as a gift of their heavenly 
Father, and behind all things to see— 
God.” 

The year has been proclaimed a Holy 
Year by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Here, in the revived use in everyday 
speech—simply, naturally, reverently—of 
the word Gop, is a holy-year program 


that is simplicity itself; and one that can 
be kept by all—by Protestants as well as 
by Catholics, by Jews, and indeed by all 
believers in one Supreme Being conceived 
in personal terms. 

When you mean God, then say “God.” 


ONE MIGHT even make this a family 
game. It could be called “Saying ‘God 
when you mean God.” Father—the nat- 
ural priest of the family—is expected to 
set an example in this. The older children 
are to see that he does. Mother is the 
referee. Thus, when four-year-old 
Tommy asks what makes the stars stay 
in the sky, and father mutters something 
about “nature,” the older ones point out 
that the answer is “God” (gravitation and 
modern substitutes for this can come 
later, as descriptions of the mechanism 
by which this is accomplished by God). 

For every failure to say “God” when 
“God” is the obviouS answer, daddy is 
fined a dime for the church: and _ this 
dime carries the words “In God we trust.” 


Children and God 


By ANNA LOUISE ARNOTT 


Parents have difficulty putting their ideas of God in words that 


children can easily understand. 


ALL PARENTS ARE telescopes through 
which children look at God. 

“But can’t a child learn religion at 
school and Sunday school?” many parents 
ask. “I don’t know enough to teach 
him.” He does learn-about religion at the 
church school. But it is parents who pro- 
vide germ ideas of what he later learns to 
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But the effort must be made 
' 
| 

believe. There must be a beginning: 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD Tommy comes from th» 
yard. “Sam says if you’re bad God throw 
you in a deep hole under the grounc 

That’s not true, is it, Mom?” ... 

Little Gwen sits solemn-eyed at supper 

“Know why I’m not using bad words any’ 

more? Aunt Liz told me God might mak « 
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where naughty kids live, does he? .. . 
‘}Anyway couldn't the fire department put 
menre out?’ .... ‘ 
‘} At some time all parents are questioned 
like this. A child has been threatened by 
‘Ja playmate or even by a relative, exas- 
perated after an afternoon’s ordeal with 
‘Vhim. 
The impression that God is good has 
Iready seeped into the child. He asso- 
‘eiates God with the beautiful. And the 
child’s mind is questioning and realistic. 
He can’t picture God, grimy and perspir- 
ing, digging a hole in his yard. He can’t 
imagine him starting a fire that his heroes, 
the fire department, couldn’t put out. 
Puzzled and perhaps a little frightened, 
the child runs—not to his teacher, but to 
‘his mother. 


WHETHER OR NOT you want to be a 
‘}telescope (that is, interpret God and bring 
him closer to your child) you must an- 
swer him, 

Suppose you say, “Don’t worry, Son. 
As long as you do what is good and 
right, nothing will happen to you. God 
is all-powerful, but he punishes only 
those who are bad.” 

This answer will quiet a child tem- 
porarily. All children believe that they 
are good. But as your child grows he may 
enlarge on this seed of thought you have 
‘given him. And God may become The 
i! Great Righteous Judge. 

There are many adults who believe in 
The Great Righteous Judge until they 
meet calamity. They suffer serious illness 
or lose their homes or experience the 
death of a child. Then we have all heard 
\| them cry out, “How can God do this to 
me? I have led a good life.” And un- 
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derneath their breath they sometimes 
whisper that they no longer believe in 
God. 


CERTAINLY THIS is not what you want 
for your child. With your answer you 
hope to comfort and help him. You never 
dream that your seed of thought may 
later turn your child against God. 

Suppose then, ‘that you approach the 
child’s questions differently. 

“It is true,” you say, “that God is all- 
powerful. We all know that he made the 
heavens and the earth. 

“But God does not intend any evil thing 
to happen to us, He doesn’t bring sick- 
ness or destruction. These things come 
when his will and his laws are disre- 
garded, 

“He helps us, if we ask him, to make 
the very best of what happens.” 

“For instance,” you explain to your 
child, “you might be given a thousand 
dollars. If you asked God, he would help 
you spend it in the best way possible. 

“Or you may be made an officer at 
school. With God’s help you would be 
able to do something fine with the job. 

“Or it might possibly happen that you 
become deaf like Beethoven, or blind like 
Helen Keller. God would help you live 
and perhaps even become famous with- 
out hearing or sight.” 

“God. is like a pole that you can shinny . 
up on,” said one boy, 

To put it in the words of a five-year- 
old, “God is behind you all the time.” 

We parents cannot control what our 
child will experience—the joys and the 
sorrows, the good fortune and the hard- 
ships. 

But we can give him some seed of 
belief that we have found vital in the 
midst of all of life’s ingredients. And we 
can hope that as our child grows big, God 
will grow big “behind him.” 
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KNOW — 
THE BIBLE 


Eighth in a series 
of studies in the 


Book of Exodus 


By E. E. FLACK 


INVITATION TO AN EDUCATION 


Most of us know less about the Bible than our 
parents knew, much less than our grandparents. 

The "Know the Bible" series in ‘The Lutheran" is 
an opportunity to study the Bible under expert guid- 
ance. Thoughtful reading of one or two chapters a 
week will lead gradually to greatly increased knowl- 
edge of the greatest book in the world. Enroll now! 


THE PHARAOH WOULDN'T LISTEN 


Read Exodus 8:1—9:35 


THESE TWO CHAPTERS are considered 
together since they continue the account 
of the plagues of Egypt, introduced in 
7:15-25. The narratives throughout fol- 
low the same general pattern, 

First of all, God instructs Moses and 
Aaron to go before the Pharaoh with the 
request that he permit their people to 
go forth to serve him (8:1). In the event 
he refuses, a plague is announced and 
then produced. 

The art of Aaron in producing the 
plague is imitated by the Egyptian magi- 
cians with similar results, though not in 
all instances. The plague is so severe that 
the Pharaoh asks for relief and promises 
to let Israel go. However, when relief is 
granted, each time he hardens his heart 
and cancels Israel’s permit (verse 15). 


THE CHAIN OF EVENTS leads on toward 
the climax, when justice finally closes in 
on the tyrant. Basic in each account is 
the action of God. Let it be remembered 
that this is religious history -setting forth 
the purposes of God for Israel. 

The second plague is that of “frogs” 
(8:1-15). Following a season of rainfall 
in Egypt frogs appear in great numbers. 
In fact, the hieroglyph for frog stands for 
“myriads.” In this instance they “cov- 
ered the land of Egypt” (verse 6). 
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Even the magicians had no difficulty in 
calling forth these loathsome creatures by 


their magic arts, although they were un 


able to stay the plague (verse 7). 

The sequence was natural; the severity 
supernatural. Even the Pharaoh recog 
nized this, for he requested Moses ane 
Aaron, “Entreat Jehovah that he tak» 
away the frogs” (verse 8). When Mose 
replied, “Have thou ‘this glory over me 
(verse 3), he doubtless had reference ty 
the tyrant’s boastful spirit and reveale> 
his distrust in his promises. 

Nevertheless Moses yielded with th» 
purpose: “that thou mayest Know the 
there is none like Jehovah our God 
(verse 10). But just as he expected, whe 
God stayed the plague, “Pharaoh hare 
ened his heart’ (verse 15). 


THEN, AT THE COMMAND of God ar 
the action of Aaron, came the thir 
plague, that of “lice,” gnats, or sand flit 
(verses) 16-19). This, too, is a comme? 
pest in Egypt, as travelers confirm, Heay 
of decaying frogs (verse 14) natural 
served as breeding places for insect 
Again, it was the magnitude of the jud) 
ment that made the difference. 

Hitherto the magicians of Egypt cou 
keep. pace with Aaron in produci 
plagues, but this time. “they could no» 
(verse 18). Convinced of the presens 
of a power greater than theirs, they ee 
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sorted to the Pharaoh, “This is the finger 
of God” (verse 19). 

Little did they realize the import of 
that expression. Soon to be revealed at 
Sinai were holy laws “written with the 
finger of God” (Exodus 31:18). Later 
there was to come One who had power 


-foeyond a Beelzebub, “the god of flies.” 
‘§By “the finger of God” He cast out 


demons (Luke 11:20). 

Regardless of the meaning of the 
dlague, the Pharaoh’s heart was hardened 
(verse 19). Hence there follows the 
fourth plague, the plague of “flies.” After 
}znats come swarms of flies. In this in- 
stance, the land of Goshen, occupied by 
the Hebrews, is kept free from the blow 
‘W(verse 22). 

Suffering under the severity of this 
i judgment, the Pharaoh again relented and 
offered permission for Israel to sacrifice 
to God “in the land” (verse 25). This 
compromise Moses refused on good 
ounds. Their sacrifices would entail the 
use of animals, such as the sheep and the 
jcow, which were sacred to the Egyptians, 
nd thus they would become offensive to 
them and be made to suffer at their hands 


{verse 26 ). So the Pharaoh promised 
them permission to go into the wilderness, 
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But as usual, he dealt “de- 
. and “hardened 


THE FIFTH PLAGUE, which is intro- 
luced according to formula, is that of 


Jarticularly flies and mosquitoes, are 
<nown to spread disease. So this severe 
low naturally followed the preceding 
Holagues. However, God’s hand is recog- 
ized in the judgment in point of time, 
intensity, and the protection of Israel’s 
animals. The Pharaoh checked and found 
hat while “all the cattle of Egypt died” 
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... “there was not one of the cattle of 
the Israelites dead” (verse 7). Still his © 
heart was stubborn and he refused Israel’s 
request. 

The sixth plague, that of “boils,” ap- 
peared when Moses sprinkled ashes to- 
ward heaven in keeping with God’s com- 
mand. Ashes have many uses in religious 
history. Whatever use they still have on 
Ash Wednesday is as a token of penitence. 

The judgment. of boils with blains or 
pustules broke out on man and beast. 
The “Nile-scab” is a dread disease. Here 
the magicians were helpless, for they too 
had contracted the malady. But the heart 
of the Pharaoh was still hardened. 


THE SEVENTH PLAGUE was “hail” from 
heaven (verses 13-55). In Egypt hail- 
storms are rare. When they do occur, it 
is usually, as here, in January or Feb- 
ruary, when the barley is in the ear and 
the flax in bloom (31, 32). This was to 
be a “very grievous” blow (verse 18), 
embracing the power of all the plagues 
(verse 14). In it especially God wishes 
to express his purpose as to the Pharaoh, 
“to show thee my power and that my 
name may be declared throughout all the 
earth” (verse 16; Rom. 9:17). 

Merciful warning was given to save 
man and beast from destruction (verse 
19), but only the God-fearers heeded it 
(verse 20). When the hail came, accom- 
panied by terrible thunder and lightning, 
it was very destructive (verse 24). Goshen 
again was protected by God. 

The Pharaoh seemed really to relent: 
“T have sinned this time: Jehovah is right- 
eous and J and my people are wicked” 
(verse 27). But Moses still had the sus- 
picion that he did “not yet fear Jehovah 
God” (verse 30). True to form, the Phar- 


_aoh “sinned yet more and hardened his 


heart” (verse 34). The climax of the 
judgments is yet to come. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Health and romance 

QUEsTION: I am now in the thirties, living 
at home, and working. In addition to being 
in poor health, my nerves are bad, and I 
sometimes have trouble sleeping at night. 
In addition to my job, which I like, I do 
more than my share of church work. My 
doctor has advised me to go to a higher 
altitude—to Colorado. 

I feel very much alone. I have had boy 
friends and dates, but never seem to go with 
anyone long enough to get to the marriage 
stage. Perhaps it is my fault, or partly so. 
So many times men will have-a few dates 
and then want to become intimate. I may 
be old-fashioned, but I hold to Christian 
ideals of social behavior. Aren’t there any 
nice men to be had? Where can one meet 
them? What is proper dress and conduct? 
If a girl doesn’t have a good appearance, 
no one looks at her; if she does dress up a 
little and make up, men seem to take her for 
granted. Most of my girl friends are now 
married, whereas I am left alone. 

My mother does not mix readily with 
people, and depends largely on me for com- 
panionship. She is easily discouraged. And 
I have some friends who also have trou- 
bles which I am constantly trying to help 
them solve. With such a combination of 
difficulties, I am almost sunk. I try to pray 
the way through, but if I must keep all these 
things on my mind much longer I fear Vil 
have a nervous collapse. 

I feel that the change of climate would 
bring relief from my physical condition, and 
contacts with different people would change 
my outlook on life. But I just do not know 
what to do or where to turn. 


Reply: Perhaps both of your problems 
can be solved by one move—going to 
Colorado or some other high country. If 
you can arrange it, you should follow 
your physician’s advice—even at the cost 
of leaving a familiar community and 
friends. Friends will remain friends de- 
spite distance, and you’ll make new ones. 
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On the romantic side you probably, 
need a change of location as much as for 
health reasons. With your love problem 
solved, your health will probably im- 
prove also. Since no romance thus far 
proved permanent, your present commun. 
ity probably doesn’t hold very muck 
promise for you. A move will provide 
a new opportunity. In consideration o* 
your age you'll have to take somewha 
of the initiative into your own hands 
While society still assumes that men hole 
the initiative, it is relaxing on that point. 
and women are more and more taking the 
first steps in the love-making approach 
Go where men and women mingle freely 
—in church, church organizations, bool! 
clubs, libraries, inter-church groups, anc 
the like. Be friendly, ready to converse: 
take part in group activities, but do nc) 
be offensively aggressive. : 

Your complaint ‘about men has bees 
expressed repeatedly. There are two fac 
tors which explain much of that situatior; 
1) The sex urge is, on an average 
stronger in men than in women—neare’ 
the surface, more easily aroused. Of) 
times women are responsible for creatim 
a problem about which they later com 
plain. 2) Sex morals have suffered a de 
cided ‘set-back in the last 30 years. Way 
and their accompaniments, a half-bake: 
interpretation of the scientific attitudls 
new and misinterpreted freedom of wonr 
en, larger freedom of the automobile, th 
movies, “realistic” fiction, and lack « 
adequate sound sex education—all hav 
influenced present-day attitudes and pra 
tices. None of these influences, nor « 
of them combined, can excuse unwhol 
some attitudes. or practices, but they «| 
help to explain them. You are to |" 
commended for maintaining your digni | 
and self-respect. Desirable as romance © 
don’t pay too high a price for it. The» 
are worse conditions than living alone. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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ETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


correction 
‘Sir: 

The Allocation Commission at its Jan. 24 
meeting allocated to the Board of Pensions 
and Relief $130,000 from the 1949 appor- 
§tionment receipts to pay “special pensions” 
for 1949. Since the amount needed to pay 
$300 to eligible retired pastors and $100 to 
vv widows is $191,000, the Board of Pensions 
i and Relief must. find $61,000 additional 

funds. 

Fully conscious of the importance of 
paying $300 to pastors and $100 to widows, 
the Board has authorized the use of $61,000 
‘from our operating fund of the Board for 
,§that purpose. 

The checks to the pastors and widows will 
be mailed as soon as the $130,000 is re- 
ceived :from the treasurer of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

The: 1950 “special pension” will depend 
,#_Upon apportionment receipts of 1950 and, 
therefore, the statement in THE LUTHERAN 
of Feb. 8, 1950, is incorrect. No one can 
yapredict the amount of the “special pension” 
from the 1950 apportionment receipts. 
Philadelphia THomas L. CLINE 


ants chorales 

IR: 

As a retired pastor I had opportunity 
uring the last few years to attend services 
of many Lutheran congregations in this 
neighborhood. It surprised me that in our 
Lutheran churches so few Lutheran chorales 
are sung. Most of the hymns are by Ang- 
lican composers. 
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I wonder what the reason is for this 
neglect of our beautiful chorales. Are they 
too hard to sing, or is it because our pastors 
and organists are not familiar enough with 
them? In this year 1950, in which Lutheran 
churches should remember the 200th anni- 
varsary of Johann Sebastian Bach’s death 
(July 28) I think it would be appropriate 
to give more consideration to the chorales, 
which were the foundation of Bach’s music. 

Would it not at the same time be com- 
mendable if our churches would set a certain 
date for a sacred concert with some of 
Bach’s outstanding works for organ, solo, 
and choir? ERICH SAUL 

Boyertown, Pa. 


Wrong roll 
Sir: = 

The late Rev. James Henry Richard was 
said to be a “retired pastor of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod” (THE LUTHERAN, Jan. 
11). I believe that is an error. He was on 
the roll of the Florida Synod, having entered 
that synod in 1929. 

Francis [. FESPERMAN 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Recognize Lutheran baptism 
Sir: 

Newspapers reported recently that the 
Vatican has ruled that “baptism conferred 
by certain Protestant faiths can be consid- 
ered valid.” Churches listed are: Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Disciples of Christ. I wonder why the 
Lutherans were slighted. 

Baltimore WILLIAM E. ZSCHIESCHE 

The denominations listed by the Vatican 
are additions to the list. Lutheran baptism 
has always been recognized. 


LUTHER WHO was one of God’s strongest prayer-giants—he prayed 
several hours each day—tells that he often felt disinclined to pray. 
“The flesh and the devil always seek to hinder prayer.’ 
and irrelevant thoughts disturbed him. But when he noticed that, he 
says: “I take the Psalms of David and hurry into my chamber.” 

—FREDRIK WISLOFF in J Believe in the Holy Spirit 


*) 


Pressing work 
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BOOKS 


If You Want to Know Anything About the ULC— 


Year Book of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
United Lutheran Publication House. 288 pages. 


1950. F. Eppling Reinartz, editor 


This annual publication gives a detailed as well as composite picture of the Unite 
Lutheran Church. Pastors and laymen find it one of the most attractive in recent years 
As might be expected in Christian Higher Education Year, the cover theme is CHEY 
For the first time in its history of 100 issues, the Year Book uses gloss-finished stock fo 


the cover, a recently developed paper called 
Kromekote. 

This year’s edition is Number 100 in a 
series published under various names by the 
United Lutheran Church, and the church 
organizations which preceded it. The 1950 
Year Book contains the clerical register list- 
ing names and addresses of 4,004 pastors 
scattered throughout the world ... a di- 
rectory of congregations listing name, loca- 
tion, pastor, and membership statistics of 
each of the 4,129 ULCA congregations. 

In addition, it lists officers and addresses 
of the United Lutheran Church, its con- 
stituent synods, its boards and agencies and 
auxiliaries. Name, position and degrees of 
every college and seminary professor in the 
ULCA are included. : 

Although some of the statistics are merely 
figures, interpretable only. by a few top 
echelon officials of the United Lutheran 
Church, a quick glance at the year book 
pages discloses a number of facts of very 
general interest. For example, in the list of 
clergymen of the ULC, the reader discovers 
prominent names—Churchill, Hoover, Grant, 
Wallace, and Wilson. 

You will find Fox, Wolf, Moose, Swan, 
Kidd, Hare, Katz, Kroh, Baer, Beaver and 
Buck; also, Bird, Finch, Martin. 

There are several Trouts but only one 
Hering, one Bass but no Suckers. There-are 

Nickel, Pence, Schilling, and Price. 

And Starr, Spangler, Benner. 

The Year Book shows that over one-third 
of the 4,129 congregations are located in 
communities with less than 500 inhabitants. 
One out of every six is in a city with a pop- 
ulation of at least 100,000, 
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Most popular name for ULCA congrega 
tions seems to be St. John’s Church, liste 
429 times. Almost equally popular is St 
Paul’s Church, which 407 congregations use 

The heaviest concentration of UL( 


“churches is in Pennsylvania (1,466)—ove 


one-third of the church’s number. Centra 
Pennsylvania and the Ministerium are th 
largest synods. The former has 503 pastor 
(a decrease from 1948 of 15) in 630 con 
gregations (up two), while the Ministeriur 
has 604 congregations (down one fror 
1948’s 605) served by 540 pastors (increase 
eight). 

The Canada Synod reports 82.74 per cer 
of its confirmed members as communing 
followed by the Northwest Synod’s 81.85 pe 
cent and the Slovak Zion, 80.48. 

There are 355 congregations throughow 
the ULC which report a communing meny 
bership percentage of at least 90; 68 cor 
gregations have a communing membershi- 
100 per cent of their confirmed membershij) 

The United Lutheran Church has som 
large congregations, and also some smay 
ones—communing membership ranges fro 
2,908 to one! There are eight congregatiov 
with communing membership of over 2,00" 
81 churches report at least 1,000 cory 
municants. In contrast, there are 26 coy 
gregations with less than 11. 

The eight largest congregations, report! 
in the Year Book are: North Austin Chure: 
Chicago (2,908); Trinity Church, Fc 
Wayne, Ind. (2,242); Holy Trinity Chure: 
Minneapolis (2,195); Kountze Memor? 
Church, Omaha, ‘Nebr. ~ (2,131); Fim 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio (2,127); St. Johi! 
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Church, Des Moines, lowa (2,109); Trinity 
‘Church, Rockford, Ill. (2,107); and Luther 
‘Memorial Church, Madison, Wis. (2,002). 
Gain in numerical strength, according to 
he Year Book is: Baptized membership, up 
over 41,000 to a grand total of 2,164,614 
. . Confirmed membership, increased by 
$19,482 to 1,481,449 . . . Communing mem- 
Hoership is 1,060,274, a 20.426 increase. 
We have nearly 700,000 in the 5,379 Sun- 
May schools. Our weekday schools have an 
#enrollment of 167,899. There are 77,022 
atechumens. 
ULC property is valued at almost 
$230,000,000! Church buildings account for 
'5162,000,000, schools and parish houses are 
l§worth another $16.5 million, while endow- 
nent accounts for the remainder. 
Lutherans spent in 1948 over $20 million 
on local congregational expenses, an addi- 
ional $11.5 million on special expenses, and 
contributed nearly $10 million in benev- 
dlences. RicHarD T. SUTCLIFFE 


rench Year Book 


1950 Almanac of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Chure hof France. “Imprimerie Saverncise,'' 6 
meue de la Poste, Saverne, France; 80 pages. 
More than a calendar, this almanac gives 
a picture of the whole extent of the Lu- 
theran Church in France. In the- calendar 
Section, two pages are devoted to each month 
and include festivals, Bible readings and an 
gricultural calendar of crops and plant care. 
Bach month a different Lutheran church is 
described with an illustration, some of which 
re the churches in Metz, Seloncourt, Paris/ 
St. Marcel, Bischheim, St. Ouen, Monte- 
heroux. and others. 
/The rest of the pages are taken up with a 
#series of articles on the history of French 
Lutheranism, liturgical difficulties in France, 
a survey of the Lutheran Church in the 
world, a short story, and a summary of the 
Joolitical situation. The last part of this small 
paper-bound book is a registry of parishes 
and pastors in the churches of Paris, Mont- 
deliard, and Alsace-Lorraine. 
Philadelphia STAN CARNARIUS 
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Austria Year Book 


Glaube und Heimat. Protestant Calendar for 
Austria. 
160 pages. 

Devoting four pages to each month, this 
calendar includes devotional materials, fes- 
tivals, important birth and death days, and 
Bible readings. Appropriate Christian motifs 
and signs of the Zodiac illustrate the months. 

Ninety-two pages are devoted to poems, 
inspirational stories and articles dealing with 
reconstruction and developments in the 
church as the new constitutions for both 
Augsburg and Helvetian Confessions. There 
is a short biography of Bach for the two 
hundredth anniversary of his death in 1750. 
There is also a registry of the Protestant 
churches of both confessions in all Austria. 
Paper-bound, with inserted wall-calendar, 
this is a varied and useful little book. 

Philadelphia STAN CARNARIUS 


“Evangelischer Pressverband," Vienna, 


Direct Preaching 


Old Truths for a New Day. By O. A. Geise- 
man. Cencordia. 237 pages. $2.50. 

Here are 22 sermons which are based on 
the Epistles for the first part of the Church 
Year (Advent to Easter). The language used 
is simple. That is one of the book’s strong- 
est points. Another asset is its direct appeal. 
The author points a finger at his hearers 
when stressing a point. That small boy in 
the pew must have smiled when Dr. Geise- 
man, in one place, referred to “baseball,” 
and the laboring man when he spoke of 
“strikes.” In short, his application is mod- 
ern, proving that the people of 1950 need 
the Christ and his message as much as did 
the man of a.p. 53 or 65. 

This book is an example of fine evan- 
gelical and evangelistic preaching. Dr. Geise- 
man does apply old truths for our modern 
ills and ailments. People will always be 
interested, in any age, if they are assured, 
as this book assures them, that Christ ‘is in- 
terested in them. This book will be a fine 
help for the busy pastor. It will help him 
to help his people. R. R. BELTER 

Burlington, lowa 
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OVERSEAS 


PALESTINE: Bethlehem.— [HE local 
Arabic press published under big headlines 
the decision of the U.N. to place the Jeru- 
salem area under an international regime, 
and mentioned the fact that $8 million has 
been allocated as the first year’s budget for 
the scheme. King Abdullah made a state- 
ment that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
other Arab states voted for the decision, he 
and his government oppose it. 

People here are anxiously waiting to see 
what the outcome of that decision. will be. 
In the meantime full preparations are now 
being made by the Hashemite Government 
for parliamentary elections for Arab Pales- 
tine and Transjordan. It is expected that 
the elections will be completed in a few 
months. 


Tue AraB MiIppLe East is a bridge be- 
tween two combatant blocks in a coming 
war. Notwithstanding its important strategic 
position, Arab governments appear to be 
satisfied with the limited activities of their 
representatives at Lake Success, and alarm- 
ingly indifferent to the development of cur- 
rent political events. 

The press recalls the fate of ancient gov- 
ernments which ruled this part of the world, 
such as the Assyrians, Chaldeans, Phoeni- 
cians, Hittites, and strikes a note of warning 
that if Arab governments continue in dis- 
unity and isolation they may well meet the 
same fate. 

The Arab governments entered the Pales- 
tine War without concord or unity of pur- 
pose and the result was disastrous, espe- 
cially to the Palestine Arabs. On the other 
hand, they have witnessed what the so-called 
Irgun, Stern, and Haganah gangs could 
achieve through unity and organization. 
They have achieved wonders and created a 
free and an independent state. 

These Jewish groups started their activities 
over 30 years ago when the Balfour Decla- 
ration came into effect in 1918. To realize 
their hope, they used brain, money, and 
energy in the fields of education, health, 
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economy, industry, agriculture, warfare, and 
awakened a spirit of nationalism amongst 
their people. 

They spent enormous sums of money on 
various national projects. They organized) 
all their resources into one united and pow- 
erful front. And aboye all, they used all 
their ingenious methods and techniques in 
political and financial spheres to sway pul 
lic opinion to their side. | 

And thus they finally realized the hope 
of Herzel, father and founder of Zionism 
who, when addressing the Jewish people ir 
their dispersion, once said: “If you will 


.Zionism is not a dream.” The will was there: 


and the hope was realized, and their motte: 
was: “Public service before personal bene: 
fits 

This will and unity created a great worle 
wonder. It created an independent and free 
state with all sovereign rights. But, alas, the 
shameful disunity and selfish motives o* 
Arab governments were of the greatest helj 
to foreign political aims and intrigues ane, 
thus precipitated one of the worst disaster 
in history. ‘ 


KinG ABDULLAH approved a law con) 
sidering all Arabs on both sides of the Jor 
dan as Hashemite subjects with equal right 
and obligations. 


A visiT to a refugee camp not far from 
Bethlehem revealed that hundreds of unfoy 
tunate people were still without shelte’ 
while many of the tents used by others wem 
leaking and full of holes. 

In this camp there is a “school” for abo 
900 children divided into four groups, eac: 
group accommodated in one tent. The boy 
are seated on the ground. In spite of all the 
hardships, they looked smart and cheerfv! 
When asked by a visitor if they knew En 
lish, a boy quickly named all the parts « 
speech. A small boy was asked what was hi 
wish. He answered without hesitation: “O' 
wish is that God may end our misery ait 
send us back home.” —ELIAS HADDAD» 
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ADULT AND YOUTH 

Tue Ticnr Lirrte Istanp. (Universal). 
ar strikes homes to the inhabitants of 
Scottish Todday Island when their entire 
supply of spirits is suddenly cut off. Despite 
‘he obstructions of the Home Guard, the 
yatives finally succeed in rescuing a cargo of 
hiskey from a foundering ship. 

The story, based on Compton Mac- 
<enzie’s novel Whiskey Galore uses liquor 
Ponly as a plot device to express the ab- 
urdities of human nature. It brings into re- 
ief the rockbound setting of a tiny island in 
he Hebrides and peoples it with dour but 
elightful character with a hidden sense of 
umor, whose gentle, kindly relationships 
Jire expressed with sensitivity and percep- 
‘Vion. Genial satire pokes fun at a good 
any phases of wartime British life. Acting 
"Bs so real as to seem like actual living: 
_oud and strong, soft and meek, sweet and 
ay, Ernest Irving’s music changes with the 
oods of the players, coloring the scene 
ith strains of the bagpipe and Gaelic folk 
unes. There is also something very fine and 
lignified about the respect shown for the 
Sabbath. i 
Since it is not a “drinking and disorderly” 
icture, it might be taken to imply that the 
otent drink is a precious and enviable pos- 
ession until a casual concluding remark 
tates that happy are those who do not use it. 

THe MAN ON THE EIFFEL TOWER (RKO). 
A panorama of Paris furnishes the back- 
round for the pursuit of a maniacal mur- 
erer through the city streets and finally 
top the Eiffel Tower. 

In this exciting murder melodrama, the 
sity of Paris has been given the color and 
orce of a character that frequently steals 
e show. Franchot Tone as the murdering 
negalomaniac and Charles Laughton as the 
ily, phlegmatic inspector play out ef- 
‘*Vectively a grim battle of nerves. 


ADULT 
A DANGEROUS PROFESSION (RKO). 
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An 


_and_ psychiatry. 


, MOVIES 


ex-policeman turned bail-bond broker tracks 
down a bail-jumper only to find him mur- 
dered. With the help of the police and the 
dead man’s attractive wife, the broker man- 
ages to solve the crime. 

This confused and unpleasant plot is 
helped in no way by the quality of the acting 
which is below what might be expected of 
its cast. Nor do contrived situations and 
routine dialogue help to rescue it from the 
class of second-rate “whodunnit.” 

WHIRLPOOL (20th Fox). Secretly addicted 
to kleptomania, the wife of a noted psy- 
chiatrist. turns for help to a blackmailing 
hypnotist who involves her in a murder. 

A slick, luxuriously mounted melodrama 
implements its unusual, if unconvincing, 
plot by a somewhat glib use of hypnotism 
As a result of good direc- 
tion, suspense is well-maintained, while music 
reaches terrifying moments of intensity. 


FAMILY 

FREE FOR ALL (Universal). A young 
chemist devises a formula to change water 
into gasoline. Oil interests temporarily pre- 
vent him from patenting his invention until 
the formula is lost and amnesia prevents its 
duplication. A love story is interwoven. 

It is a mixture of satire, slapstick and 
silliness. Boys and girls will like the start- 
ling mechanical devices, the rigged-up bath 
tub, the unexpected turning of bedposts into 
rowing machine handles, the slapstick hap- 
penings, ‘but may be bored by certain 
stretches of dialogue and romance. 

MONTANA (Warner). An Australian sheep- 
herder battles a small but powerful group 
of cattlemen for the right to graze sheep on 
Montana public lands. 

This colorful Western, set against rugged 
mountainous country, improves on the usual 
formula by its validity of subject matter and 
treatment. The issue between the cattle 
barons and sheepherders is presented clearly 
and resolved by conciliatory argument and 
persuasion as well as by violence. 
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PERSONS 


Board of Publication Exe 


cutive Secretary H. Torrey Walker and President Hiram Keller (fourth an 


8 


fifth from left, front row) with ULPH employees with at least 30 years of service. 


Over 460 Years 

Thirteen employees of the 
United Lutheran Publication 
House were honored by the 
ULC Board of Publication 
at a dinner Jan. 23 in Phila- 
delphia. 

The lucky 13, each of 
whom has been in the em- 
ploy of the ULPH for at 
least 30 years, have contrib- 
uted an aggregate of 463 
years to the Board. 

At the dinner, apprecia- 


tion for their services was : 


voiced by Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board, Dr. H. 
Torrey Walker, and Pres- 
ident of the Board, Judge 
Hiram Keller. Speaker was 
President Abdel Ross Wentz, 
Gettysburg Seminary. 

Those honored, in the or- 
der of their length of serv- 
ice: Gilbert Gotthold (48 
years); Hugh MclIntyre 
(47); Linda Albert (39); 
Edward Dietsch (38); Wil- 
liam Phillips (36); Harriet 
Horn (34); Marguerite 
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Bailey and Alta Bentley (33 
each); Florence Hey and 
Eve Coulson (32 each); 
Anna Dietz (31); and Flor- 
ence Rickner and Beatrice 
Letson (30 each). 


CHEY Artist 
Behind the sketches and 


layouts of the dramatic 
CHEY promotional booklet 
(soon to be released to one 
million United Lutherans) 
is Lois Hirtzinger, an alum- 
na of Wittenberg College, 
now an instructor in the col- 
lege’s art department. 

Miss Hirtzinger received 
post-graduate training at the 
Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, and was then employed 
as a commercial artist with 
a Chicago advertising agency 
for several years. 


Honored by “Time” 
Last month, Dr. Elmer 


Howard Reeves, 30-year-old 
practioner of Arnold, Nebr., 
and a graduate of Midland 


College in 1941, received 
page of compliments fro 
Time magazine. 

In the medical section ¢ 
the issue of Jan. 9, editor 
of the weekly news magazin 
paid tribute to “an averag 
week’s work” performed 
Dr. Reeves and an ‘associat’ 

“Three hundred patien, 
received in the office, « 


ARTIST HIRTZINGER 
. . . CHEY layouts 
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‘ouse calls made, four babies 
Velivered and two operations 
) erformed. 
“Outwardly, the routine of 
irnold’s doctors is much 
ke that of the traditional 
forse and buggy doctor,” 
nid Time, describing Reeve’s 
ong working hours. “Also 
ke the oldtimers is his re- 
Ationship with his patients, 
ost of whom he knows by 
Hieir first names. Born and 
Jeared on a farm near Mad- 
fon, he can talk with his 
atients about stock and 
rops, fodder and weather.” 


0 Perfect Years 
The string of medals 
“Binned to Miss Margaret 
filler’s dress last month was 
i reason for her big smile 
. . for she was completing 
‘§0 years of perfect attend- 
ce at St. Luke’s Sunday 
“chool, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Despite the fact that she 
‘Was crippled by polio in her 
‘Jifancy, Miss Miller has at- 
ended Sunday school every 
eek for the four decades. 
he lives two blocks from 
de church. 
She didn’t see what all the 
ss was about when mem- 
ers gathered round to offer 
ongratulations. “I enjoy my 
ork (as assistant superin- 
sndent of the primary de- 
artment) and I’m_ only 
mry that I can’t do more. 
m only doing my Christian 

ty!” 
Miss Miller takes no per- 
onal credit for her record 
. . “If it weren’t for my 
amily and friends, my rec- 
td would not be what it 
) today!” 
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Briefly Speaking 


Now it can be told! Years ago, Baltimore City 
officials authorized changes in the names of certain 
streets. When a group of Roman Catholics suggested 
Anthony Avenue for the street on which their own St. 
Anthony’s Chapel was located, they incurred the 
wrath of Lutherans living on the same street. In the 
debate which followed, the Lutherans subtly ad- 
vanced Marluth Avenue as their choice. Eventually, 
the street became Marluth; to this moment, only a 
handful of Baltimore’s millions have known the street 
is named after MARtin LUTHer! 


Oct. 18 is a big day in the life of Pastor Paul F. 
Obenauf, Northwest Synod pastor, First of all, 
it's his birthday. In addition, each of his three in- 
stallations as pastor of congregations in Verona, 
Pa.; East Liverpool, Ohio; and Minneapolis, Minn., 
have been performed on that day! "Nothing 
planned about it," says Pastor Obenauf, "things 
just seem to happen to me on Oct. 18." 


Of the five largest Lutheran colleges in the United 
States two are ULC institutions. In order the five are: 
Valparaiso University (Missouri Synod), . 2,060; 
Upsala College (Augustana), 1,835; Wittenberg Col- 
lege (ULCA), 1,714; St. Olaf College (UELC), 1,645; 
and Wagner College (ULCA), 1,507. These figures 
include regular liberal arts students and special and 
night school students. 


A Germantown (Pa.) Episcopal Church has been 
distributing: printed advice: “Before. visiting a 
psychiatrist, try visiting our church—any day and 
any hour. Be alone in its quiet and relax. It is open 
for you... Start the treatment at once—this week. 
Make your regular visits until your mental troubles 
are over and you are again well and happy!" 


At the ALC’s Capital University in Columbus, Ohio, 
wives of more than a score of student seminarians are 
attending a tradition-breaking study course—how to 
help their husbands in the Lutheran ministry! One 
night a week they study three subjects (selected by 
themselves )—Christian Doctrine and Ethics, Church 
Organization and Societies, and Effective Sunday 
School Teaching. One of the professors is confident 
the course will benefit the future ministers. After all, 
he (a bachelor) asserts, “a wise minister will always 
take advice from his wife!” © 


CAMPUS 


“The Wittenberg Story” 


Recalling their experiences 
together while “shooting” 
was being done on the new 
Wittenberg College movie, 
The Wittenberg Story, the 
three leading characters talk 
over plans for attending the 
premiere held on the cam- 
pus Feb. 3. 

Jack Schrieber (/eft), sen- 
ior of Canfield, O., and Ann 
Nicholson (center), sopho- 
more of Louisville, Ky., have 
the boy-girl leads in the 
color movie which portrays 
student life at Wittenberg. 

Talking with them is Bill 
McCuddy, Springfield news- 
paperman, who plays the 
part of a cynical newspaper 
man who comes to the cam- 
pus a scoffer of the college 
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and leaves an open enthu- 
siast. The plot revolves 
around Bill. In the movie, 
the three meet at this spot. 
Myers Hall, 104-year-old 
symbol of the college, is in 
the background. 

The movie will be shown 
to Wittenberg alumni, wom- 
en’s guild groups, prospec- 
tive students, church groups 
and at CHEY meeting in 
conjunction with the CHEY 
movie, The Difference. 


Hartwick Board 


Dr. Mortis C. Skinner, 


pastor of Zion Church, 
Cobleskill, N. Y., was elected 
chairman of the Hartwick 
College Board of Trustees 
at the annual winter meeting 
held-in Albany, Jan. 16-17. 


Other members who we 
elected to new offices wer 
Earle P. Elmore, Oneont 
vice chairman; the Rev. Da 
ton G. VanDeusen, Cent 
Brunswick, secretary; D 
Otto E. Voigt, Oneont 
treasurer. 

Elected to the executi 
committee were: Clyde | 
Breese, Oneonta; Dr. Mar 
R. Lauren, Oneonta; and D 
Chrisenberry A. Ritchi 
Binghamton. 

Five new trustees wei 
named. The Rev. Clayto 
VanDeusen, Albany; Lyn 
Secor, Morris; Jerry B. Wi 
son, Oneonta; the Rev. Joh 
B. Strodel, Buffalo; ar 
Charles L. Ryder, Cobleski 


Mid-Term Graduation 

Across the United L 
theran Church, colleges a 
currently conducting mi 
term graduations for st 
dents who complete the 
four-year studies at this tir 
of year. 

At Susquehanna Unive 
sity in Selinsgrove, Pa., 
seniors wound up four yee 
of work on Jan. 27. Sixte 
of them are candidates f 
the B.S. degree, six for t 
B.A. degree, while one Ww 
receive a B.S. in Music Eo | 
cation. Since no special © 
ercises were held last mon 
the graduates have been 
vited to return to the camp 
June 5 to receive their dip» 
mas .and awards along Ww: 
the graduating class 
1950. 

At Carthage, IIL, 33 sa 
iors—27 of them veterans’ 
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made up the largest mid-year 
rtlass in Carthage history 
Pwhen they completed their 

requirements for graduation. 
“WAs at Susquehanna, these 
Vitudents will return to the 
‘ampus in June to participate 
‘}n the college’s third succes- 
‘ive record-breaking com- 
mencement class. Approx- 
mately 165 seniors are 
lated for graduation; 78 are 
veterans. 


oanoke for CHEY 


To furnish student speak- 
‘rs for CHEY meetings in 
‘The neighboring communi- 
ies, Roanoke College has 
\reated a CHEY Committee 
‘composed of student and 
‘Jaculty members, with the 
"RRev. James A. Rikard as 
“Phairman. 
Four students will com- 
yose the nucleus of a Stu- 
i Ment Speakers Bureau, which 
“Pvill be available to help any 
Warticipating church within 
! Hriving distance. In addition, 
) ‘ther outstanding students 
vill be called upon to join 
he bureau and be ready at 
Wifny time to speak for 


hi. eHEY, 
Faculty members at Roa- 
oke have already spoken 
\@§t various functions in be- 
wPalf of CHEY, but the new 
mphasis will be on student 
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speakers, since it is felt that 
the students themselves can 
best explain to audiences all 
that CHEY can mean to 
higher education. 


Muhlenberg Pilgrimage 


All congregations of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
have been issued invitations 
to take part in the Muhlen- 
berg Pilgrimage, scheduled 
for March 5. 

The tour includes guided 
tours of the Allentown cam- 
pus under the direction of 
the campus’ Cardinal Key 
Society. Dinner will be 
served followed by a Vesper 
service in the chapel. Pres- 
ident Levering Tyson will 
be the speaker. 

In case of bad weather, 
the pilgrimage will be con- 
ducted one week later, 
March 12. 


Seminarians Travel 

Gettysburg Seminarians 
planned to attend the Knu- 
bel-Miller lectures presented 
by Dr. Oscar Carlson in 
Atonement Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by arranging 
with students to use their au- 
tomobiles for the 90-mile 
trip. Members of the faculty 
also made the jaunt. 

A report of the semina- 
rians’ contributions to Lu- 


theran Student Action was 
recently made by the campus 
Theo-Log: A total of over 
$116 was contributed by the 
three classes and faculty to 
be forwarded to the LSAA 
as part of Gettysburg’s share 
of the benevolence program 
of the organization. 
Nineteen addresses on be- 
half of Christian Higher 
Education Year were slated 
for seminary faculty mem- 
bers during this month. 


Northwestern Convocation 

Last month, pastors and 
laymen of the Northwest 
Synod attended the annual 
convocation of Northwest- 
ern Seminary held in Salem 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Principal speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Otto A. Piper, 
professor of New Testament 
Literature and Exegesis at 
Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, and Dr. Andreas Bard, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Others appearing on the 
program included: Dr. Bern- 
ard J. Holm, Dr. Paul L. 
Holmer, Pastors Herbert 
Lindemann, John W. Rilling, 
Paul L. Graf, Fredric Nor- 
stad, Dr. Paul H. Roth, Dr. 
Jonas Dressler, and Forrest 
Clark, president of the 
Northwestern student body. 


Northwestern Seminary Choir during recent Convocation Concert in Minneapolis 
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WELFARE 


Expeditor 


Responsible for receiving 
families of New Americans 
as they arrive on ships in the 
harbors of New York City, 
Boston and New Orleans is 
Peter J. Elstad, director of 
the United States Lutheran 
Resettlement Service’s Pier 
Service (see cut above). 

Mr. Elstad checks lists of 
railroad ticket purchase or- 
ders. With DP ships now 
arriving at a rate of one 
every two days, he buys rail- 
road tickets, handles bag- 
gage for each Lutheran- 
sponsored family before 
their ship docks in order that 
they may be put on their 
trains bound for their new 
homes the same day they ar- 
rive in port. 

Mr. Elstad’s pier service 
department also handles bag- 
gage of the newcomers, as- 
sists them through customs. 


Better Housing 


Facilities for housing old 
people at Bethany Village of 
the Lutheran Inner Mission 
League of the Miami (Ohio) 
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HARD WORK BEHIND THE SCENES 


. . . baggage, tickets, train schedules 


Valley will be greatly in- 
creased as a result of a de- 
cision made at the League’s 
annual meeting on Jan. 15. 
Plans were approved to pro- 
ceed with the erection of a 
unit to house 50 people. 
Old age service began for 
the League in 1946 when a 
100-acre farm in Dayton’s 
suburban rolling countryside 
was purchased. Six buildings 
on the farm accommodate 
17 aged men and women. 
Ample ground for a one- 
floor building, with addi- 
tional wings, is available. 
The final $3,500 of a 


is i 


$70,000 debt incurred 
1946 will soon be liquidate 


Brookville Welcome 
Pastor Richard W. Pow 


(see cut below) helps men 
Trinity Church, Brookvil 
Ohio, move furniture as t 
congregation outfits a hou 
for their first displaced pe 
sons family. A third fam 
came in mid-January to 1 
unite the entire Vilumso 
family separated in vario 
DP camps after leavi 
Latvia. The mother, Emil 
Vilumsons, Bruno and Ol 


‘ Vilumsons, a daughter a 


her husband, Voldemars a 
Elya Slaidins and so) 
George and Dainis are livi 
in a large seven-room hou 
provided by Billy W 
(right above), owner of 
nursery. Janis and Anton 
Skinkis were living in a hoi 
provided by Russell Wir: 
ing and another home fo: 
fourth family will be pi 
vided by Ernest Althoff. 
Nine of the displaced p: 
sons who had moved in * 
parish became members 
the congregation recently. 


FAMILY REUNION IN OHIO 
. at Brookville's Trinity Church | 
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IGEORGIA-ALABAMA 


$ 
«fongregation Organized in Albany 
tT A NEW CONGREGATION, the Lutheran 
W hurch of Our Saviour, was organized in 
bany, Georgia, on Jan. 8, by the Rev. 
i onald R. Poole, board missionary, with 76 
. uptized and 55 confirmed members. The 
vig mgregation adopted the recommended con- 
fitution for congregations of the ULCA, 
Jad authorized the council-elect to have the 
; pagregation incorporated, and to apply for 
, embership in the Georgia-Alabama Synod. 
_ | loan will be sought for building a parson- 
, ge. Pastor Poole has a prospect list of 60, 
Wy d the promise of a gift of four lots upon 
‘fhich to build a parsonage and church. 
esent Sunday school enrollment is 40. 
A CHEY RALLy was held by churches of 
tlanta, in the Church of the Redeemer, 
2b. 2, at which the Newberry College Choir 
nd Southern Seminary Choir sang. Rep- 
sentatives of the college and seminary 
ere the speakers. 
RESURRECTION CHURCH, Augusta, the Rev. 
enry E. Horn pastor, has purchased a 
}ghly desirable two-story parsonage at a 
Pst of $22,000 and made repairs on the 
uurch building and parish house at a cost 
f $4,000. . . . Curisr CuurcH, Cullman, 
labama, the Rev. Thomas H. Weeks pas- 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Members of St. Paul's Church, — 
Davenport, lowa, are currently 
conducting a campaign for 
$125,000 for this $200,000 
church. With $78,000 in hand 
in government bonds, 
bers hope to complete the 


mem- 
drive within two years 


tor, has paid the last $1,000 indebtedness on 
the parsonage, and the congregation is en- 
tirely free of debt. Value of improvements 
to the church property. for the past year was 
$2,300. 

THE CHURCH COUNCIL of Redeemer con- 
gregation, Atlanta, the Rev. John R. Brok- 
hoff pastor, has instructed its building com- 
mittee to complete plans for a $300,000 
church. One hundred sixty-nine members 
have promised to tithe this year, and 108 
others are working to make tithing their 
goal. The church council has divided the 
membership into 21 geographical areas 
with a councilman as supervisor of each 
district. The pastor, at an announced time, 
makes a call in the area, at which time the 
members of the area come together for a 
social evening. The evenings are spent in 
conversation and discussion of the church’s 
program. A devotional period is held and 
refreshments served. In this way the mem- 
bers become better acquainted with the 
work of the church. The Church of the Re- 
deemer is taking the lead in interdenomina- 
tional affairs. Pastor Brokhoff is president 
of the Atlanta Christian Council, and Mrs. 
Anne Schanche is president of the Atlanta 
Council of Church Women. 

THe Rev. HuGH E. BAUMGARTNER, Jr., 
has resigned as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Mobile, Alabama, and has accepted a call 
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as a board missionary at Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
effective Jan. 15. 

Curist CHURCH, Birmingham, Ala., has 
renovated the interior of its parsonage, add- 
ing floor furnaces and a new kitchen and 
bathroom. At the church an electrically 
lighted bulletin board and a neon lighted 
cross on the steeple have been installed, and 
other equipment added. Total cost was 
$2,800. The Rev. David F. Conrad is pastor. 

D. L. HEGLAR 


NEW YORK 
Up-State Congregations Are Active 


SyracusE—Trinity Church, Herkimer, the 
Rev. Thomas A. Berg pastor, dedicated 
carillonic tower bells on Dec. 18. The Broth- 
erhood sponsored the purchase. These bells 
will be played daily at 7 p.m. as well as be- 
fore and after each service. The Senior 
Luther League recently purchased a 16 mm. 
projector. It will be used especially for the 
weekly entertainment of the children of the 
church and the community. New church 
pews have been secured. 

A VARIED PROGRAM is being carried out 
by the Lutheran Society of Syracuse. The 
Parish Education Committee is putting on an 
attendance contest in all of the Lutheran 
church schools beginning Feb. 1 and running 
three months. A Pre-Confirmation Rally will 
be held on March 26 in Zion Church... . 
The Higher Education Committee sponsored 
a concert by the Wagner Choir on Feb. 3 
in First Church and has helped furnish the 
apartment of the Student Counselor, Miss 


Dorothy Neiman, at Syracuse University. . 
The Social Missions Committee has assum 
the work in Syracuse of the Home for 1 
Aged at Clinton. 

OFFICERS FOR 1950 for the Lutheran p 
toral group are: the Rev. John M. Josh 
president; the Rev. Norbert Stracker, v 
president; the Rev. George Dietrich, sec 
tary; the Rev. Donald Prigge, treasurer. 

THE Rev. Howarp E. FUNK, pastor 
Prince of Peace Church, Binghamton, sir 
1948, has resigned in order to accept the ¢ 
of Christ Church, Airmont, N. Y. Te 
porary supply pastor will be Dr. C. 
Ritchie, retired pastor of Redeemer Chur 
Binghamton. Dr. Ritchie is founder 
Prince ‘of’ Peace ‘Church... ORanGs 
.RitcuHigE has been made honorary chairm 
for life of the Board of Trustees of Hartw 
College. He had been chairman since 19. 
New chairman is Dr. Morris C. Skinn 
pastor of Zion Church, Cobleskill. 

THE WAGNER COLLEGE Cuorr, directed 
Dr. Sigvart Steen, sang in Johnson City Hi 
School on Jan. 28. The choir was sponso! 
by the Lutheran churches of the South« 
Tier, under the chairmanship of the R 
Melvin Yearke, pastor of St. Paul’s, John: 
City. 

SOUTHERN TiER Lutheran Leaders! 
Training School has completed two sem 
ters, totaling 12 sessions, at Redeen 
Church, Binghamton. Teachers incluc 
Pastor Paul J. Tritschler, Endicott; Pas 
Yearke, Johnson City; Pastor David A. J 
sen, Norwich; Pastor Howard E. Funk < 
Pastor Howard A. Kuhnle, Binghamton 


When members of Epiph 
Church, Laurelton, Long Isla 
recently burned their m 
gage, participating were, 
“to right: Christopher Be 
treasurer; Pastor Richard 
Weiskotten; New York Sy 
President Frederick R. Knut 
and Council Vice Presid 
James R. Barritt 
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Postage meter Ad Plates like 
the one reproduced here are 
available to business concerns 
using postage meters. Informa- 
tion can be secured from 
CHEY headquarters, Parkside 
Building, Springfield, Ohio 


CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION YEAR 


APPEAL 


Curist CHuRCH, Norwich, organized in 
1947, continues to expand its work into 
neighboring communities. A circle of the 
Women’s Missionary Society has been or- 
ganized at Sidney where previously there 
has not been any Lutheran work. 

THE Rev. Pau J. TRITSCHLER, pastor of 
Holy Nativity Church, Endicott, was a mem- 
ber of the Allocation Commission of the 
ULC which met in New York on Jan. 24 to 
make distribution of nearly $1 million in 
benevolence funds. His appointment was in 
recognition of his congregation’s leading the 
synod in giving in 1948 when 245 per cent 
of its quota was given. Pastor Tritschler 
added a Sunday service at 8:15 A.M. in his 
church, beginning Jan. 1. 

AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE was held at 
Redeemer Church, Binghamton, on Jan. 22, 
featuring Dr. Fred J. Fiedler, secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, and Dr. Paul 
C. White, secretary for religious education 
of the New York Synod. The general theme 
was, “The Whole Chruch at Work today.” 

CHRISTIAN P. JENSEN 


OHIO 
“The Wittenberg Story” Completed 


, Dayron—Ohio mobilized for Christian 
Higher Education Year on Jan. 29, simul- 
taneously conducted a series of 25 district 
rallies which reached every congregation in 
the state. A feature of each was a showing 
of a new sound color film on Wittenberg 
College called The Wittenberg Story (see 
Campus, page 38) which was so new that 
prints were carried from the New York pro- 
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ULCA 


ducers’ studio two days before the air-mail 
delivery so the showings could be made. 

The Wittenberg Story was filmed last fall 
on the college campus by the photographers 
who produced Fujita. The story of the film, 
written by Dr. W. Emerson Reck, relates 
how a hardened star reporter, assigned to 
tell about the college for a homecoming day 
feature, tells about the color and excitement 
of homecoming pageantry and football. His 
editor rejects the story; “find the difference,” 
he says. He consults with the prexy, inter- 
views two seniors, and finds the difference 
and the soul of a Christian college. 

Also included at the rallies was a work- 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Emanuel’ s Spire Points You to the Skies 


' In Philadelphia attend 
| es heh Tis 
RC 


HU 
4th & CGerpenias Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 
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shop presentation of the plan of action, an 
inspirational address, a break in the stream- 
lined program for simple refreshments, and 
a showing of The Difference, CHEY film. 

Plans for the district rallies were made by 
Pastor Albert H. Buhl, Trinity Church, 
Akron, chairman of the synodical CHEY 
committee, and by Pastor Paul Lottich, syn- 
odical director and assistant to regional di- 
rector Dr. W. Carl Satre, Toledo. 


Dr. and Mrs. John C. Finefrock are living 
in the missionary furlough home in Spring- 
field now, in a “retirement furlough." Ohio 
natives, they left Wittenberg in I911 for 
service in Guntur, India, served that ULCA 
mission for 38 years. Dr. Finefrock is in de- 
mand for speaking appointments. 


The Glenwood Church (Toledo) Men’s 
Club in inviting him to speak to a Fathers’ 
and Sons’ Banquet has asked him to include 
some of his experiences in hunting big game 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 


From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


saying “some of us remember your huntin 
stories from our childhood and want ov 
sons to ‘have the same thrill of hearin 
them.” 

OHIO’S YOUTH CAMP, Camp Mowana, wi 
begin its tenth year this summer. Cam 
Director James L. Keyser has announce 
that the first two 1950 campers to registe 
were Norma Carole and David Driscol 
children of Pastor Carl A. Driscoll, forme 
camp director. 

WHEN A 14-MAN team of religious leade 
invades Miami University March 5-9 fe 
Religious Emphasis Week four Lutherar 
will be included. Among them will be Pa: 
tor Harold Albert, Columbus, who will spea 
at a convocation and to public-speakin 


» classes; Pastor James L. Keyser, Ohio syr 


odical youth program director, who will lea 
a seminar on camps; Pastor Charles # 
Hackenberg, Toledo, who will speak to arch 
tecture and economics classes; and Pastc 
Richard L. Smith, Bowling Green, who wi 
lead classes in philosophy and _ religio. 
Bonnie Artung, member of an ALC churc 
at Mt. Healthy, is general chairman; Ba 
bara Edmunds, of Augsburg Church, Toled’ 
is social chairman. 

E. RUDOLPH WALBOR! 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Camp Hill Church is Dedicated 


HArRRISBURG—The flourishing Grac: 
Church, mission congregation of Highlar 
Park, Camp Hill, marked the dedication « 
the new church by launching a stewardsh 
program which oversubscribed the $8,5\ 
budget by almost $2,000! 

Dr. William W. Barkley, who organiz: 
and served the mission congregation f) 
two years, preached the dedication sermc 
Following a procession Pastor C. Arth 
Neal unlocked the church with a key py 
sented to him by Guy E. Shelley, contract) 
(see cut page 45). The congregation has = 
a goal of $3,000 for 1950 to be applied 
the reduction of the $50,000 debt remaini 
on the $60,000 church building. 

AN INTENSIVE EFFORT in the Harrisbui 
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BS y 
W program of evangelism will be presented in 
co-operation with the National Christian 
f Teaching Mission under sponsorship of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Christian Educa- 
tion. 


Members of Bethlehem Church, Harris- 
burg, welcomed the pastor-elect, the Rev. 
1 Charles F. Trunk, Jr., and his family in a 
reception in the Sunday school rooms of 
the church Jan. 19. 


Following an organ recital by David Shoop 

yithe Rev.‘Elmer Leas, pastor of St. Matthew’s 
"Church, offered an invocation. Participating 
jin the reception were: J. H. Giegle, E. Cor- 
i}bett Rider, Clark Bair, the Rev. J. Forret 
mRehrig, Frederick Huston, A. B. Holton, 
i|Mrs. Robert Heisey, and John Y. First, Jr. 
4 Launching the Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year appeal in the Harrisburg area, 
licongregational CHEY committees met at 
(iZion Church, Jan. 20, in a rally at which 
i/Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, president of Get- 
yjtysburg College, was speaker. 
i] The chorus of the Gettysburg Seminary 
alsang. Dr. Hanson presented CHEY ob- 
iijectives and called for the support which 
would strengthen the service of the colleges 
land seminaries of the United Lutheran 
Church to the congregations and the nation. 
The Rev. Paul W. Dieckman, director of 
the eastern region, outlined the plan of 
action in the local congregation. Approx- 
jimately 150 attended. 
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Thousands 


upon thousands of people are 
discussing and praising 
Oxford’s great new classic 


IN OUR IMAGE 


Endorsed by noted leaders . . . eagerly 
welcomed by Christians of all creeds, this 
masterpiece of Old Testament character 
portrayal breathes vivid life into the very 
roots of our faith. Guy Rowe’s 32 heroic 
full-color portraits illuminate Houston 
Harte’s wise choice of King James text. 
Secure IN OUR IMAGE at your bookstore 
Buckram, gold stamped, $10.00. De luxe 
French Morocco, $25.00. 


OX FOR 


The "One Great Hour of, Sharing" spon- 
sors' committee will include Bishop John S. 
Stamm, Harrisburg, president of the Federal 
Council of Churches and former president of 
the Pennsylvania Council of Churches. The 
program will be broadcast over local radio 
stations on the evening of March 12. 
LUTHERAN PASTORS and their: wives were 
entertained by the Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
L. Venable, of St. Paul’s Church, on ladies’ 
night of the Lutheran Ministers’ Association, 
Jan. 16. An address was given by the Rev. 


Dr. William W. Barkley and 
Pastor C. Arthur Neal lead the 
procession into the new Grace 
Church, Harrisburg's (Pa.) 
newest ULCA building. Mem- 
bers recently oversubscribed 
an $8,500 budget by $2,000! 
(See Harrisburg news) 
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Luther A. Gotwald, executive secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, explaining 
the present status of our missions in China, 
Japan, and the Argentine. Following the 
dinner the film, Fujita, was presented. 
GEORGE WHETSTONE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Everybody Enthusiastic about CHEY 


York—"The Christian Higher Education 
Year appeal is the greatest enterprise the 
United Lutheran Church has ever under- 
taken,” according to Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
president of Gettysburg Seminary, speaking 
at a rally in St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, 


before some 900 persons representing some , 


20 congregations. 

Dr. Wentz went on to say, “This is a great 
appeal, but it can be done.” There are 
dangers everyone in America faces, he said. 
“An international situation which may ex- 
plode any moment, and a political threat 
from three sides—a welfare state, socialism, 
or communism. This comes more slowly. 
There is danger from educational circles 
which are non-Christian which infiltrates 
less slowly but surely unless Christian lead- 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


et W Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 
Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


Going to FLORIDA! 


Stop at 


The Log Cabin 


RESTAURANT 


325 Datura Street 
West Palm Beach 


owned and operated by 
LaMar J. Smith 
Member, Emmaus Lutheran Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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ership can counteract it.” . 
Many other mass meetings have been hell 
on our territory in the interest of CHEY 
All have been well attended. 
Tue Rev. P. J. Horick has moved fror 
the Upper Bermudian charge to Newry, am 
the Rev. Norman L. BortTNer from Mil 
ville to York Springs. THE REV. ROBERT © 
SCHIEBEL has resigned the Mt. 
charge, Hanover, to accept a call to Arendt, 
ville-Flohrs charge. 1 
ANNUAL PRE-LENTEN RETREAT of the cow 
ference was held at Gettysburg Semina) 
Feb. 21, with the Rev. A. M. Hollinger pr} 
senting the Communion meditation. D)! 
Harry F. Baughman spoke on “Achievir 
Reality in Religion.” i 
Mr. JOY CONGREGATION, the Rev. Charl| 
E. Held pastor, has dedicated a new orgai| 
. . . ZION CHURCH, YorK, Dr. W. Raymor}, 
Samuel pastor, has sent 24% tons of us: 
clothing to Europe. . . . ST. PauL’s, HA) 
OVER, the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk pastor, hi} 
sent more than five tons. . . . THE RE) 
AuGusTUS HACKMAN; Baltimore, was gui 
speaker at the Hanover chapter of Woma* 
League of Gettysburg College. . .. T? 
ABBOTTSTOWN church has undergone exté 
sive repairs, and the parsonage renovate 
... THE Rev. G. E. MILLER, York, is cc 
ducting weekday instruction for all grades. 
PAUL LEVI FOU)! 


VIRGINIA 
Campaign for Colleges is Explaine) 


STAUNTON—The big news in this area |!}- 
to do with the presentation of the Christ 
Higher Education Year appeal. The Stax 
ton Conference is divided into two are-§) 
Valley Area and Tidewater Area. The \V > 
ley Area held its rally Feb. 5 in Chit 
Church, Staunton. The six parishes in @) 
Tidewater Area will hold congregational ©) 
lies, because of the difficulties of travel o 
the water that separates their parishes. 

Valley Area rally was well attended =f 
the presentations were as follows: Devotie), 
Dr. Charles M. Teufel . . . Address, 
H. Sherman Oberly, president of Roan 
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College. ... Explanation of the needs of the 


Marion College, Mrs. Charles Cupp; South- 
{id} ern Seminary, the Rev. P. J. Bame . . . Work- 
Melvin S. 


Q In the course of these presentations the 
am following statements were made: “The cam- 
wl} oaign for $6 million for the 14 church- 

related colleges and nine theological! semi- 


_Dishurch’s need of these services. The church 
ivi 4eeds trained men for the work of the min- 

‘stry, trained women for services which 
jaf women can render in the kingdom of Christ. 
ot ~=“The $6 million represents less than the 
ji0§ minimum needs of these institutions in order 


\ i =~ “This is not entirely a matter of asking 
on\for money for the institutions. There are 
7 any other things which are emphasized. 


inistry, then the cost of the campaign will 
be a profitable expenditure.” 

The Rev. Thomas W. Fryer, a Baptist 
pastor in Suffolk, Va., also a graduate of 


The First Church, Portsmouth, Va., and 
the new pastor, the Rev. Dickson W. Taylor, 
are all set for the CHEY rally to be held 
there March 26. P. J. BAME 


DECEASED 


Dr. Niels Carlsen 

Dr. Niels Christian Carlsen, president of 
the United Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
died Feb. 6 at his home in Blair, Nebr. He 
was 65. 

Had he lived until next summer, Dr. Carl- 
sen would have completed 25 years as 
leader of the UELC, which has a baptized 
membership of nearly 45,000 persons. It 
was formerly known as the United Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Carlsen was first elected president of 
the UELC in 1925. He served on a part-time 
basis for five years until 1930, when the 
presidency was made a full-time office, and 
since then had been elected to seven con- 
secutive three-year terms. His current term 
would have expired in 1951. 

Born in Vennebjerg, Denmark, June 1, 
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e BIBLE MARKERS e DOSSALS 
e PULPIT ATTEPENDIA e STOLES 


Enriching embroideries in full, 
faithful colors. Give church sym- 
bolism on your altar hangings 
new meaning and beauty. We 
invite your inquiry on our spe- 
cial embroidery services for all 
types of paraments. Please sup- 
ply sizes with your inquiries. 
Write for our latest catalog. 

FOR CHOIR 


VESTMENTS ano citecy 


Send Inquiries and Orders to Ecc. Arts Dept. 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


e J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. « 
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1884, he attended Dana College and Trinity 
Theological Seminary, both at Blair, Nebr., 
and was ordained in the United (Danish) 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 1910. 

From 1910 to 1930, he served pastorates 
in Duluth, Minn., Superior, Milltown and 
Bone Lake, all in Wisconsin, and Royal, 
Iowa. He was vice president of his church 
body for five years before his election as 
president. 

Dr. Carlsen served as secretary of the 
National Lutheran Council from 1927 until 
1933, and then as vice president of the NLC 
until 1936. He was a delegate to the Lu- 
theran World Convention in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in 1930, again in Paris, in 1935. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Martha C. 
Neve Carlsen; five sons (two ordained 
UELC pastors whom he ordained), and five 
daughters (two of whom are married to 
UELC pastors). 


George F. Greiner 

George F. Greiner, Ridgway (Pa.) attor- 
ney and former member of the ULCA boards 
of American Missions and Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief, died Dec. 13. He was 75. 

A graduate of Lock Haven (Pa.) State 
Normal School and Lafayette College, Mr. 
Greiner was active in First Church, Ridgway, 
for 35 years, and was its vice president for 
many years. 

He represented his synod at six con- 
ventions of the United Lutheran Church, 
served on the Board of American Missions 
for two terms, on the Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief for one term. He served 
for 17 years on the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil as a commissioner representing the ULC. 


WANTED ... Part-time parish visitor for 
U.L.C. congregation in Upper Darby sec- 
tion of suburban Philadelphia. Write The 
LUTHERAN, Box CB5, stating qualifica- 
tions, experience, and references. 


WANTED: OFFICE SECRETARY 

Experience or orientation in Social Serv- 
ice. National Lutheran Council, Division 
of Welfare Chaplaincy Service, 736 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Write 
stating age, typing and shorthand speed, 
experience, date available. References re- 
quired, including pastor’s. 
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In addition, he was a member of the boar 
of directors of the Philadelphia Seminar) 
as well as the Pittsburgh Synod’s Board ¢ 
Home Missions. 

Survivors include his wife and four chi 
dren: Frederic K. Greiner and Paul I 
Greiner, of Ridgway; Mrs. Frederick Logai 
of Greenville, Pa.; and Miss Madelly 
Greiner, of Sidney, Ohio; also two brother 
a sister, and six grandchildren. 


Wallace R. Knerr 
The Rev. Wallace R. Knerr, pastor of © 
John’s Church, Denver, Pa., since 1921, di¢ 
in Denver Jan. 26. He was 62. 
Born in Frederick, Pa., Aug. 8, 1887, I 
was educated at Muhlenberg College ar 


* Philadelphia Seminary, and was ordained | 


the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in Juy 
1916. He served as pastor of St. Michae: 
Church, Strasburg, Pa., from 1916 until © 
accepted a call to Denver in ’21. He serv: 
as supply for the Bowmansville (Pa.) co 
gregation for a number of years, and w 
treasurer of the Lancaster Conference of t! 
Ministerium. 

Surviving are his wife, four daughte 
and a son. | 

The funeral service was conducted in : 
John’s Church, Denver, on Jan. 31, by M+ 
isterium President E. E. Fischer assisted 
the Rev. James Harrison, president of t 
Lancaster Conference. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SYNOD 

Derrick, G. S. From Blountville pari 
Tenn. To St. John’s Church, Melbour» 
Ky./ Tug Fork Rd. 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
CARPENTER, R. M. From Statesville pari 
Statesville, N. C. Retirement. 
PEERY, RoperT N. From Trinity miss’ 
congregation, Roanoke, Va. To By» 
Eden Church, Newton, N. C. 414 
Main Ave. 
PHILLIPS, CHARLES A. From Haven Chur 
Salisbury, N. C. Retirement. 
SIGMON, R. Bruce.: From Liberty pari 


The Luthe» 


ia 


at Liberty, N. C. To Taylorsville mission, 
jj ‘Taylorsville, N. C. 
|) TREXLER, LEROY C. From Good Shepherd 
Church, Goldsboro, N. C. To Mt. Hermon 
ti! Church, Concord, N. C. Route 1. 
WESSINGER, B. J. From New Jerusalem- 
a) Bethlehem parish, Hickory, N. C. To pas- 
yj tor of New Jerusalem congregation. R 2, 
el Newton, N.C. 

WESsSINGER, J. S. From St. Martin’s Church, 
Cabarrus, and St. Martin’s Church, Stan- 
ley, N. C. To pastor of St. Martin’s con- 

iS gregation, Stanley. 


PACIFIC SYNOD 
JNEBRIGHT; O. W. From Tabitha Home, Lin- 
a} coln, Nebr., as superintendent. To Zion 
d Church, Medford, Ore. 


eel SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 


a Georgetown, S. C. To St. Luke's Church, 
co) Columbia, S. C. 1125 Olympia Ave. 


MISSIONARIES IN TRANSIT 
Arrivals 

ie] SISTER EDNA HILL arrived in January from 

India. Baltimore Motherhouse, 2500 W. 

North Ave., Baltimore 16, Md. 

yi) Miss PAULINE ZEIGLER arrived in January 

j{ from Liberia. Board of Foreign Missions, 

‘ij 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Mr. KryosHi Kawase, principal of Kyushu 
Gakuin, Kumamoto, will study at Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York. 


ies t 


Departures 

"Miss ETHEL EMERICK to Liberia, Feb. 17. 

!THe Rev. AND Mrs. R. HOMRIGHAUSEN to 
| Liberia, Feb. 16. 

Dr. J. M. T. WINTHER to Japan, Jan. 26. 

‘Miss ALice ZACHARIAH to India, Feb. 23. 


‘ ULC CALENDAR 


Oct. 4-12. Biennial Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in 
America. KRNT Radio Theater, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


February 22, 1950 


CARILLONIC 


Schulmerich — 


e OFFERS Carillon instruments 
of from one to sixty-one notes 
suited to every church’s needs. 


e OFFERS every type of automatic 
device for playing ‘‘Carillonic 
Bells” with swinging and tolling 
effects of one or more notes. 


e OFFERS a fully modern roll- 
player that reproduces hand- 
played selections punched on 
durable plastic. 


e OFFERS an unqualified two- 
year guarantee on any complete 
installation. 


These are @ few important 
reasons why more than 1,000 
churches of all denominations 
throughout the world have 
installed Schulmerich instru- 
ments—and why you should 
consult us when you consider bells. 
Write to 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
271 CARILLON HILL, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


\ 


s 

DOCTORS WHO HAVE diagnosed the spir- 
itual condition of our day tell us we are 
suffering from a disease called secular- 
ism. That means worldliness. Cares and 
riches and pleasures of this life absorb 
most of our vitality. 

I can’t see that this condition is any- 
thing new. The only new thing about it 
is that we Americans of 1950 have more 
riches and pleasures (and cares) than 
people have had before. For further in- 
formation, consult the Sears Roebuck 


catalog, or the advertisements in this * 


week’s Saturday Evening Post. 

When life gets overstuffed with play- 
things, ornaments, and gadgets, it turns 
selfish and sour. How can we feel a throb- 
bing kinship with a man on a cross when 
we are:in the midst of so many enjoyable 
possessions and activities? 


THIs IS A SERIOUS problem for all us 
Christians. Does Jesus want us to sell 
our property, give away the proceeds, and 
come and follow him? If so, where shall 
we go and what shall we do? A hermit 
living on stale bread in a cellar doesn’t 
strike most of us these days as the ideal 
sort of Christian. 

Usually we are told that it is all right 
for us to be prosperous and comfortable 
if we recognize God as the source of all 
our good things. The danger is that the 
back-pressure of these good things is so 
great that God gets a very vague place in 
our thinking. 

This is why it seems to me*quite help- 
ful to take seriously the disciplines of 
Lent. Even if we don’t consider $7 ban- 
quets sinful, and don’t intend to stay 
away from them for the rest of our lives, 
it is my opinion that we ought to absent 
ourselves from such affairs during Lent. 
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Even the movies, for people who go 
them frequently, might be declared o 
of bounds until sometime in April. 

In other words, as the shadow of the 
days falls across our way, we might t 
stripping down our lives to the simp 
essentials. Every luxury and a good t 
of the entertainment may well be la 
aside. Whether we know it or not, mo 
of us are up to our necks in the sensatio. 
and selfishness of our time. It might 1 
worth our while to give ourselves a shai 
jolt at this time of year, just to find o 
if our souls can take it. 

Every penny we save by sacrifice shou 
of course immediately be sent on its ws 
in some service of the Master. Hours y 
save can go into reading the Bible, sayit 
our prayers, attending midweek servic 


I KNow this doesn’t sound like a ve! 
exciting program of spring training. 
might get very boring, and make us wi 
eagerly for Lent to be over. But it oft 
produces splendid results for those wi 
try it. They feel closer to their Savio: 
as they concentrate on trying to walk 
his footsteps. 

Jesus was never taken in for one m 
ment by the riches and pleasures of tli 
life. He might have had quite a supply 
them if he had turned his attention in th 
direction. He recognized them as ft 
devil’s delusion. He will help us to ; 
the right perspective on such things if 
yield ourselves with sufficient courage 
his instruction. 

Our Lord doesn’t want us to be skin» 
unhappy people. But he doesn’t want 
to enjoy ourselves so much in eart! 
affairs that we forget these won’t I 


very long. ET; ole Ku, 


The Luther 
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Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Baltimore 1, Md. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


New hymnboards in churchly designs at reasonable prices. Both 
the Gothic style illustrated at left and the Colonial shown at 
right are offered in oak (light, medium, or dark) or walnut. Each 
is designed with six spaces to hold 314-inch slides, and each board 
is ornamented with an incised cross. 
Gothic Style: 
Oak (NXH1949P) $15, Walnut (NXH1949W ) $16.50 
Colonial Style: 
Oak (NXH1950P) $15, Walnut (NXH1950W) $16.50 


SLIDES AND NUMERALS 

Printed in white on heavy black cardboard, these slides are avail- 
able in any height from 3 to 5 inches. In ordering send sample of 
present slides if possible. Complete set includes Church Season 
Slides and four sets of Numerals. (NXH202) $3.00 
Extra sets of ten numerals (0 to 9). The figures are 234 inches 
high; cards from 3 to 5 inches in height. (NXH103) 

12 cents a set 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


860 N. Wabash Avenue 1228 Spruce Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago 11, Ill. Philadelphia 7, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
10 Smithfield Street 17 W. Franklin Street 3103 W. Sixth Street 


« WAGNER COLLEGE offers help 

in evolving a workable philos- 
“a ophy of living through a Chris- 
tian atmosphere ... stimulating instruction in small, 
friendly classes . . . wise counseling and guidance by 
trained personnel... a faculty and administration inter- 
ested in individual development... a happy day by day 
life on a beautiful campus looking out to‘the sea... 
proximity to metropolitan New York... a full program of 
extra-curricular activities. 


A.B., B.S., B.S. in Ed, and B.R.E. DEGREES 
PREPARATION FOR 
Ministry — Teaching — Law — Medicine — Dentistry — Chemistry 
Medical Technology — Engineering — Religious Education — Parish 


Work — Social Service — Business Administration — Art — Music 
e@ e 


Complete Course in NURSING Leading to R.N. and B.S. 


Also Two Year Courses leading to Certificate in General Studies and in Business Practice 


Miss Marguerite Hess, M.A. Walter Consuelo Langsam, Ph.D. 
Director of Admissions President 
Registrar 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


STATEN ISLAND I, NEW YORK CITY 


